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RECENT ORDERS 
HAVE INCLUDED— 


Six GYREX SCREENS for sizing 
Gold Ore in South Africa, 

Eleven GYREX SCREENS for sizing 
Coal in South Africa, 

Four GYREX SCREENS for scalping 





fron Ore in Morocco, 4 Double Deck ROBINS GYREX 
Two VIBREX SCREENS for separat- ree eee See oe ee 
teen feet long to handle 250 tons 


. aaa cer = 
~ Rin onaem ate . 
Ine Bagass in Hawaii. per hour of lron Ore. 


These foreign purchases are in addition to scores of orders 
from all parts of the United States for screens to handle 
Stone, Sand and Gravel, Slag, Ore, Coke, Coal, etc., ete. 


ROBINS SCREENS ARE DEPENDABLE 





The Reason Is Simple 





They do the work they are built to do—smoothly, quietly, continuously. The 
GYREX SCREEN is described in a new bulletin—Ask for your copy. 


ROBINS also builds dependable Belt Conveyors and a host of other material-han- 
dling units, as well as Complete Plants. 


Forty years’ engineering experience at your service 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY * 


15 Park Row, New York Old Colony Bldg., Chicago Pages | 
Boston Philadelphia 

Charleston, W. Va. Pittsburgh 

Cleveland London 

Detroit Johannesburg 


Representatives in other principal cities 








A DIAMOND Roller Bearing CRUSHER 


FEATURES 


Throw adjusted to suit material. 
Easily tilted angle—readily changed. 


Self centering stabilizers. 
Self aligning housings. 
Oil Lubrication. 

Soft shoe mountings. 
Circle Throw movement. 


only a JIGGER can give classific 
should be done today—accurately 
costs Write for complete inform 
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HORSEPOWER: 


Power tests with electrical measur- 
ing instruments prove Diamond 
Crushers, under identical condi- 
tions,\;operate with 30% less 
power than the ordinary plain 
bearing type requires. 


(oo | 


The roller bearings are sealed in 
grease before leaving the factory 
and require about two pounds of 
grease a week. This represents a 
considerable saving over the large 
amount of oil used every day by 
plain bearings. 


MAINTAINANCE: 


The manufacturer of the bearings 
used in the» Diamond Crusher 
guarantees the bearings for a 
minimum number of working 
hours which averages about two 
years. This guarantee is based on 
25% of expected life. 








SUCCESSFUL 
JIGGER Installation 


The Neal Gravel Co. wanted to replace two 


rotary screens with an efficient vibrating 
screen. 


After an exhaustive survey they chose JIG- 
GERS. This is but one of many such cases— 


giving the JIGGER a sensational sales record 
for 1934. 


PRODUCTIVE 
-QUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


210 East Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 
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FEATURES 


GMC valve-in-head engine—94 h.p.—230 


ft. Ibs. torque—stellite exhaust valve seats 





— downdraft carburetor —oil reservoir air 
cleaner—roller bearing fan with dual 
“'N”’ belt drive —9” frame—booster brakes 
—448.7 sq. in. braking area—cast nickel 


iron brake drums—radius rod drive— 






standard S.A.E. loading space—full 
@ it’s here! A brand new General Motors floating spiral bevel rear axle—needle 
Truck. A big, husky 5-ton truck—priced at bearing universal joints—spoksteel wheels. 
the lowest figure ever quoted on a GMC of 
this capacity. In fact, priced $1,000 under 


the average price of all other leading 5-ton 
trucks! 


Not only in price, but in design, construction 
and performance, this new GMC worker is 
just what thousands of owners will find 
exactly fitted for the job of hauling 5-ton 
loads more profitably. 


Any GMC dealer will gladly tell you more 
about this latest addition to the modern, 
complete line of GMC quality trucks. Or an 
interesting descriptive booklet will be mailed 
upon request. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M.A. C. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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From every 


point of the compass 
come reports like this... 


“The Atlas Accordion Fold represents the greatest 
convenience and safety ever developed 
in electric blasting practice.” 


eee: the country over are enthusiastic 
about the handy Accordion Fold Packaging 
of Atlas Electric Blasting Caps. 


Never before had such a combination of safety 
and convenience been offered to users of electric 
firing. Never has a new blasting development 
received more immediate or more widespread 
recognition. 


Wherever electric blasting is done, the use of 


Atlas Electric Blasting Caps in the Accordion 
Fold Handy Package is rapidly becoming 
standard practice. 


The package itself commands attention. The 
use of the Accordion Fold carries conclusive 
conviction of its advantages in increasing the 
safety and convenience of all electric blasting 
operations. If you have not seen the Accordion 
Fold, ask the Atlas representative to show it. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address — Atpowco 
Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES 


Allentown, Pa 
Boston, Mass. 
Butte, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 


Houghton, Mich 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Calif 





Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


ATLAS 


RAT LOGUBtives 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Spokane, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


— 


The W. S. Tyler Company is pleased to announce that it has 
acquired all the United States patents and pending patent ap- 
plications under which a complete line of vibrating screens, 
washing and scrubbing apparatus has heretofore been manu- 
factured by the Niagara Concrete Mixer Company, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Effective immediately, all orders for screens, scrubbers and 
screen replacements, heretofore manufactured by the Niagara 
Company, may be sent direct to The W. S. Tyler Company 


at Cleveland, Ohio. 


For the protection of present users of Niagara Screens and 
Scrubbers, it is planned to carry at Cleveland an ample stock 
of repair and replacement parts and to render a prompt and 


efficient service in this respect. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY, 


EL 2 bee 


PRESIDENT. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
July 11th, 1934 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE 


THAT 


WAR 


9 


pay! 


Ordinary (non-preformed) wire rope is 
metallurgical proof that war doesn’t pay. 

In non-preformed wire rope there is con- 
stant, unceasing warfare between wires and 
strands. Unseen—but none the less there— 
locked in by twisted force. Indeed, so 
heavy and severe are the internal stresses 
and strains literally 30% of each wire’s vital 
strength, energy and durability is wasted in 
a futile effort to untwist. ... Yank the seiz- 
ing from the end of an ordinary wire rope 
and you ll find this to be true, because once 
an end is free, the strands and wires explode 
like released clock-springs. 

Thus eternal warfare between the wires and 
strands of non-preformed wire rope results 
in at least a 30% loss in wire rope service. 














(Exact reproduction of an actual photograph) 








@ In LAY-SET Preformed Wire Rope there is no internal warfare. .. . Because each SSF M\6 ltt 
wire and strand in LAY-SET is pre-formed, in manufacture, to the exact shape of the Z —27 Ze 
rope. LAY-SET is relaxed rope; a rope in which there is no twisted resistance—no _ ZL 4 


internal tension, strain, or warfare. 


Being preformed—being free from destructive internal stresses—LAY-SET resists 
kinking, resists twisting in the grooves of sheaves, requires no breaking-in, handles 








much easier, is easier to install, socket or splice, requires no seizing. UNRETOUCHED PHOTO OF 
ORDINARY WIRE ROPE 


Preforming makes it possible for every single wire to give you its full measure of 
service. LAY-SET Preformed Wire Rope is busy working for you—not preoccupied 
with internal warfare. That’s why LAY-SET gives so much longer, so much more 
satisfactory, so much more trouble-free service. 


An interesting booklet containing complete information and proof of the 
superiority of LAY-SET Preformed Wire Rope will be sent on request. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 





r.0 yw — sas oe :; UNRETOUCHED PHOTO OF LAY- 
Bes New York Chicago Fort Worth San Francisco Philadelphia SETPREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
“og F | Cope Pittsburgh Denver Los Angeles Birmingham Tacoma pink 


LAY°SET Grcformed: Wire Rope 


*PREFORMING IS A PATENTED 
MANUFACTURING PROCESS APPLICABLE*TO ANY TYPE, GRADE, CONSTRUCTION 
ANDLAY OF WIRE ROPE-—WITH THE RESULT OF GREATLY INCREASING ITS SERVICE 
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Two Type "“H" Fuller-Kinyon 
Pumps (5”) conveying cement raw 
material through the ‘Grudex" 
Preheating Unit, serving No. 2 
kiln at the plant of the Coplay 
Cement Mfg. Company. Each 
pump conveys through independ- 
ent pipe coils approximately 1200 
feet in length. The feed to these 
pumps is measured accurately by 
weight by our new weighing 
feeder, the discharge feeder of 
which may be seen above the 
spout. The weight of the stream 
is remotely controlled from the 
burning end of the kiln. 


FEEDING 









heater Unit described above. 


RE 
AN 


BY WEIGHT 





Pas 


Automatic Weighing Feeder serving the "Grudex' Pre~ 


This new feeder delivers a 


stream of predetermined weight, automatically compensated 


for variation in weight per unit of material volume due to 
any cause. The weight of the stream is increased or de- 
creased by remote control. It will handle substantially all 


dry pulverized materials. 
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ECONOMICAL PUMP, 
ACCURATE FEEDER 


S| 
4 





Low pressure, low velocity pumping offers you 
substantial savings in both power and maintenance 
costs. The new Type "'H'' Pump was specifically 
designed to operate under stable conditions and 
with high power economy at variable rates of feed. 
This well adapts it for installations such as that illus- 
trated, or under other conditions where the system 
may be operated at less than its full capacity, as 
when a part of a tube mill installation is idle. A\l- 
though maintenance costs have always been in- 
considerable as compared with other conveyors, 
low velocities and reduced friction have made a 
further reduction in wear. 


Pulverized materials can be fed accurately by weight by 
the new feeder shown at the left. The feeder does not 
flood, it adjusts itself automatically to variations in the 
weight of material, due to aeration or otherwise, and the 
weight of the stream can be varied through all normal 
ranges by remote control, without adjusting the scale. 








Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bldg. 
Paris: E. Constantin, 105, Rue Lafayette. 


Hamburg: Claudius Peters, Walhoff, Glockengiesserwall 2. 











14 Ton, Plymouth Diesel Locomotive 
used in construction and switching 
at A eu a ke ( harles, La > Plant 7 


VWathieson Alkali Works, Inc 





This latest addition to the world-famous line of Plymouth Locomotives is not only 
NEW but is THOROUGHLY PROVED on this and other tough assignments in 
construction or plant switching service. 


Note these outstanding Plymouth features: 
Welded slab steel frames . . . unbreakable. 
Semi-Elliptic, cross-equalized, three point spring suspension. 
Timkin tapered roller bearings. 
Rugged six-cylinder Caterpillar Diesel engine. 


a 
@ 
* 
3 
© Plymouth experience. 


Your bulletin is ready covering the size Plymouth Diesel YOU are interested in 
—4 to 60 ton. Write for it. 


PLMNOUTH wesiatiis | 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PLYMOUTH, OHIO, U.S. A. 


8 
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ON ANY JOB DEPENDS 
ON THESE FACTORS . . 


1. Design . . based on years of engineering ex- 


























perience and proved in service. 


2. Construction . . the use of only high quality 
material and craftsmanship. 
3. Applicability . . skill in the job of selecting 


and installing equipment to meet squarely any 
handling problem you may have. 
4. Low Upkeep . . economy of operation and 
minimum repair cost. 
Jeffrey Products . . just a few are illustrated here 
. . have a reputation for being well-made, for giv- 
ing long service and for economical operation. 
Jeffrey Engineers have had decades of experience 
in determining the right unit for your need. Let 
them assist you to economical, satisfactory, low 


maintenance material handling. 


Write for complete information. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 


917-99 North Fourth St., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


New York Boston Chicago Denver 
Euffalo Scranton, Penn. Huntington, Salt Lake City 
Rochester, N.Y. Cincinnati W. Va. Birmingham 
Philadelphia Cleveland Milwaukee Dallas 
Pittsburgh Detroit St. Louis 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada 
Head Office and Works, Montreal—Branch Offices, Toronto, 


Calgary, Vancouver 
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For Your 
Crushed-stone Plant 








See General Electric 
for Everything 


Electrical 























G-E synchronous motors, with their 
inherent high efficiency and their 
ability to improve power-factor, 
dependably and economically drive 
these centrifugal pumps, which 
supply water for the stane-washing 


This G-E motorized conveyor han- 
dles over-size rock from the vibrating 
screens. For greater economy of 
operation, be sure to use General 
Electric for the RIGHT MOTOR 
and the RIGHT CONTROL for 


every type and size of conveyor. operations, 


Two G-E induction motors operating 
finishing crushers through Vulco Rope 
Drives. Here, again, the RIGHT MO- 


TOR provides greater economy. 


HAT’S exactly what the Hud- 
son River Stone Corporation— 
in whose plant these pictures 
were taken—did when it equipped 
its new $1,500,000 plant at Cold 





co 


‘ 


- le . ~ . y . « , S > ~ . 
Thés 250-hp. G-E induction motor drives a 56 by 72- Spring, N. Y. This plant is G-E General Electric's ability to supply your every 
in. primary-jaw crusher. The photograph was taken equipped throughout — motors, switchgear need is shown by this station board, 
during installation. control, generators, transformers, located in the Diesel power plant. 


switchboards, etc.; equipments 
that will stay on the job, year after 
year, with G-E reliability. 


You, too, will find it profitable to | 
see General Electric for every- 
thing electrical for your plant. 
Here your every need will be met 
with dependable equipment, pro- 
gressive engineering, and prompt, 
The power requirements of the plant are supplied competent service. General Elec- 


by these three 450-kw. G-E generators direct- tric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
connected to McIntosh Seymour Diesel engines. 





These G-E motorized scalping screens handle the 
first washing operation—removal of quarry dirt. 


020-30 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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From 
OPENING 
Up 





























to 


FULL 
OPERATION 





STATIONARY COMPRESSORS 


for permanent installation in operation 
of quarries and mills 


PORTABLE COMPRESSORS 


for preliminary work in opening up new 
quarries 


DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES 
for driving the crushing plant 


WAGON DRILLS AND TRIPOD 
(DRIFTER) DRILLS 


for snake holing and deep ledge work 


ROCK HAMMERS 
for boulder popping and shallow bench 





work 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY en Ww 
General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY - = Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal s throughout the W Cope 
4 > 


ATLANTA CINCINNATI DETROIT 





BOSTON CLEVELAND €t PASO EAr l 
BUFFALO DALLAS HOUSTON w YORK PA ; 
CHICAGO DENVER KANSAS CITY PH ILADELPH A SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
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Be Safe with WILLIAMSPORT 


TELFAX marked rope 
\ aie ae wie / 


accident 

\ sensed this many years ago and as a 

result the Telfax system of tape mark- 

\ ing was born. It is today the exclusive f 
\ safety sentinel of Wire Rope: guard- f 
\ ing you against possible substitution } 

of the wrong tensile strength a } 
most important factor in the use 
\ of Wire Rope. yi 
\ That is not all Good wire rope } 
\ of any tensile strength and con- f 
\ struction must have uni- } 
formity in every wire. 
\ Williamsport method of fab- } 
ricating and wire drawing } 
insures this. } 


WILLIAMSPORT to quote you on your 122 So. Michigan Ave. 
PENNA. \ very next requirement. CHICAGO 
i\ 


\ Let us tell you more about } 
Main Office and Werks: \ it write us — permit us } Branch Sales Offices: 


Z 





WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE COMPANY 








\ j 
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A TRUE MANGANESE STEEL 





SCREEN 
CLOTH 


- Welding Rods - 
forgings “Diste Products 
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ry to File ROLMAN/ 
Ti 


be Steel that Rises to the Occasion 





ROL-MAN cold forges and hardens itself in service, to exactly meet 
your requirements. It is a Tough-hard, processed manganese steel 
when it leaves our shops, and in screening service, the harder the knocks 
and abrasion, the harder its surface becomes. As this outside crust 
slowly wears, the metal beneath increasingly hardens to resist further 
wear. ROL-MAN is thus never hard enough to be easily broken or 
soft enough to rapidly wear—This peculiar attribute of ROL-MAN 
can be proved with a file, for after a few strokes (light or heavy) the 
steel hardens and the file loses its bite—ROL-MAN Manganese 
Steel Screen Cloth with Patented Double Lock Mesh Weave, which 
provides a relatively flat free screening surface and prevents distor- 
tion of openings, can be applied to every make of vibrator. Put 
in a ROL-MAN now and measure accurate screening life by months, 
instead of weeks. Complete information and prices on request. 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO. 
Richmond St. and Castor Ave. Philadelphia 


















Complete Washing Equipment 
for Producing Clean Aggregate 





HE demand for clean washed aggregates is 
increasing rapidly and concrete specifications 
are becoming so stringent that this phase of the 
producing problem has become vitally important. 


Because some materials are easy to wash where- 
as others are difficult, depending upon the 
nature of the deposit, the selection of proper 
combinations of machinery to meet these varying 
conditions necessitates a complete line of wash- 
ing equipment. 











Vibrating Screen with Sprays . . . 
for Washing. Allis-Chalmers has supplied machinery for 


many washing plants, having a wide range of 
machinery to meet every condition and engineers 
with experience in applying this machinery. 


A new booklet has been prepared on this im- 
portant subject. Write for Bulletin 1471. 








Revolving Screen Type 
Scrubber. Note inter- 
nal flights in washing 
section. 





Log Washer for Stone 
or Gravel. 


Left - Stone 
Scrubber. 


Right - 
Double Screw 
Sand Washer. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
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Installation of VANDER- 
WERP RECUPERATOR on 
rotary kiln at cement plant 
of the Kosmos Portland Ce- 
ment Company, Kosmos- 


dale, Kentucky. 
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are successfully selling the Vanderwerp Recuperator to the cement in- 



















dustry. The first few installations were put in as a result of performance 
rather than publicity. It is a tribute to the designing engineers that 
the Vanderwerp Recuperator has proved itself on every job. 


Now we are ready to advertise the facts. From actual operating records, 
we are able to present figures to show the far-reaching economies that 
can be obtained by equipping rotary kilns with Vanderwerp Recuperators. 


By stopping heat losses in the kiln the Vanderwerp Recuperator shows a 
fuel saving of 15°/, to 20%. The clinker discharges at temperatures far 
below the usual temperature, and the grindability of the clinker is greatly 
increased by the rapid pressure cooling. The quality of the cement is 
bettered, as indicated by tests that show increased early-strength. 


Producing a higher quality cement at a lower cost is the prime reason for 
installing a Vanderwerp Recuperator in your plant. Its installation cost 
is low, as it requires no excavation or foundation work. It is economical 
to operate and maintain, due to efficient design and sturdy construction 
in every detail part. 


Let us send you full information today 


on the Vanderwerp Recuperator. 





WW /ANDERWERP | ® JECUPERATOR | 
Manufactured by [) 


eile MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 


PERFORMANCE 
RECORDS MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 












Chicago Office: A. W. Catlin, Special Representative, 131 River St., Michigan Ave. Bridge 
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CONQUERED 8800 FEET OF 
MEAN “UP AND DOWN” COUNTRY 


‘The illustration shows an example of moving material at 
a very low cost per ton mile by the use of an American 
Steel & Wire Company designed, manufactured and 
completely erected Aerial Tramway. This job is moving 
100 tons per hour over nearly a mile and three-quarters 
of bad terrain. Capacity can be increased to 175 tons 
hourly by just — g rolling stock. The bucke ts turn a 
horizontal angle of 29 degrees automatically, as well as 
being automatically loaded and discharged. Only one 
operator is required. Whatever and wherever your trans- 
portation problem we will be glad to study it with you. 








AMERICAN STEEL yoo COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED IGS states STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Pacific C Coast Distributors: Col lumbia Steel Cc ompany, Russ Bids., San Francisco bet Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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Low Wage Scale Denied 
Hand-Loading Quarries 


NRA UPHOLDS CODE MINIMUM 


According to an announcement by 
R. E. Plimpton, assistant deputy ad- 
ministrator of the National Recovery 
Administration, the request made some 
time ago by operators of small so- 
called hand-loading quarries for wage 
and hour exemptions has been denied. 
This application, which was reported 
in the June, 1934, issue of PIT AND 
QUARRY, p. 37, requested a minimum 
wage of 25 c. an hour in place of the 
code requirement of 40 c. 


Michigan State Cement 
Plant to Be Salvaged 


The finance committee of the Michi- 
gan State Administrative Board has 
recommended that bids for the cement 
plant at Chelsea be rejected and that 
the plant be junked under the direc- 
tion of the state prison commission. 
This decision was reached after a bid 
of $20,000 cash had been received for 
the clinker at the plant and after the 
secretary of the administrative board 
reported that $59,000 could be real- 
ized if the state wrecked the plant. 
The state will retain title to the 800- 
acre site. 


Producer Adds Equipment 
for Production of Fines 


The Laura Gravel and Stone Co., 

Phillipsburg, O., recently made 
extensive improvements to its plant to 
permit the production of washed fine 
material for asphalt road construc- 
tion. Neff & Fry concrete-stave stor- 
age silos, vibrating screens and a 
crusher were installed. 


Gravel Association Returns 
to Its Normal Schedule 


The National Sand & Gravel Asso- 
ciation reports that it is making 


steady progress in returning its func- 
tions to the normal schedule for which 
it was originally organized and which 
was interrupted to some extent by 
code matters. 


Specifications for road- 
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mix bituminous highway construction 
of the various State Highway Depart- 
ments are being reviewed and tabu- 
lated. It is said that comparison of 
present specifications with those of 
previous years reveals a tendency to 
include requirements for the use of 
either crushed or uncrushed gravel 
where formerly they were not men- 
tioned. A report of the status of in- 
formation on the use of gravel for bal- 
last is also being brought up to date. 


Rebuild and Enlarge New 
York Crushed-Stone Plant 


The Greene County Crushed Stone 

Co. has completed the rebuilding 
and enlargement of its plant at 
Cairo, N. Y. A Kennedy-Van Saun 
gearless gyratory crusher, a 30-ton 
truck scale, a gasoline crane, a wash 
ing system and a new system of con- 
veyors, screens, and elevators have 
been installed. The storage bins were 
also moved to a new location. 


Administration Approves 
Colorado Permissive Areas 


The Administrator, by Administra- 
tive Order 109-26, has approved the 
“permissive” areas set up by the Colo- 
rado State Committee. The order be- 
came effective July 7 and will remain 
in effect 90 days. 

The areas defined as “permissive” 
are: 

A Denver Area Beginning at south 
east corner of Sec 18, Township 6 soutl 
Range 65 west, westerly to southwest cor 
ner of Sec. 16, Township 6 south, Range 


70 west; northerly to northwest corner of 
See. 28, Township 1 south, Range 70 west 
easterly to northeast corner of Sec. 36 


Township 1 south, Range 65 west; 
erly to the point of beginning 

B Pueblo Area 
east corner of Sec 


Range 63 


south 


Beginning at soutl 
Township 22 south, 
west, westerly to the southwest 


corner of Sec 32, Township 22 south 
Range 66 west; northerly to northwest 
corner of Sec. 5, Township 19 south, Range 
66 west easterly to northeast corner of 
Sec 2 of Township 19 south, Range 6: 
west; southerly to the point of beginning 


The Haymon Krupp _ Products 
WK corp. El Paso, Tex., which was 
recently chartered to develop a 1200- 
acre deposit of diatomaceous rock is 
reported to be refining this material in 
a new mill in that city. 


Government-Projects 
Cement Contracts Let 


CONTRACTS INVOLVE 500,000 BBL. 


The government recently placed an 
initial contract for the cement for the 
government project at Bonneville, Ore. 
Of the 300,000 bbl. let at this time 200, 
000 bbl. were awarded to the Oregon 
Portland Cement Co., Portland, Ore., 
and 100,000 bbl. to the Beaver Port 
land Cement Co., Gold Hill, Ore. The 
price was $2.02 per bbl. gross in bulk, 
f. o. b. cars Bonneville, less a cash dis 
count of 10c per bbl. in 15 days. 

The Ash Grove Lime & Portland 
Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been awarded a contract for 200,000 
bbl. of cement to be used in the con 
struction of the Fort Peck Dam. It is 
said that this cement will be supplied 
by the company’s plant at Louisville, 
Nebr., and that the price was $238, 
000.00. 


Wisconsin Stone Producer 
Adds Bituminizing Plant 


The Trap Rock Co., Dresser Jct., 
* Wis. is reported to have com- 
pleted the construction of an aggre- 


gate-bituminizing plant alongside its 
crushed stone plant at that location. 


Recognition of A. F. of L. 
Ends Indiana Stone Strike 


A two-week strike of Bedford, Ind., 
stone workers was ended July 20 when 
officials of the Indiana 
Corp. agreed to permit four A. F. of 
L. unions to represent employees. Ap 


Limestone 


proximately 3,500 workers were In 
volved in the dispute on whether A. F. 
of L. or company unions should repre- 
sent employees in collective bargain- 


ing 
itl. 


The Pearisburg Sand & Gravel 
Kos. Pearisburg, Va., recently in- 
Deister Machine Co. 
Plat-O vibrating screen. 


C. Wileman & Son are reported to 
WK hive put into operation a new 
gravel washing and screening plant 
near New Manchester, Ind. 


stalled a new 
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NRA Rules Contractors 
Under Aggregates Code 


MUST COMPLY WITH PROVISIONS 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion, in answer to a letter written by 
O. T. Reedy of the Colorado State 
Highway Dept., holds that highway 
contractors, producing aggregates for 
their own use on specific contracts, 
must comply with the provisions of the 
aggregates code (No. 109). The high- 
way department took exception to the 
claim that such contractors were in- 
cluded within the code’s definition of a 
producer. 


Plant Built for Contract 
to Operate Commercially 
: The Universal Material & Prod- 


ucts Co., Kittanning, Pa., is re- 
ported to have purchased a gravel de- 
posit near Tionesta, Pa., and to be 
erecting a plant. Material will be fur- 
nished for a new bridge which is to 
span the Allegheny River near the 
plant and for commercial purposes. 


Personnel of Limestone 
Code Authority Approved 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion on July 21 recognized the person- 
nel of the code authority for the lime- 
stone industry and approved the 
method of selection of its members 
On the authority are: Lee Donaldson, 
vice president, Indiana Limestone 
Corp.; Wm. B. Headley, president, 
Walker Bros. Stone Co.; Louis Ingalls, 
president, Ingalls Stone Co.; John Da- 
vidson, secretary-treasurer, Greater 
New York Cut Stone Contractors’ 
Assn.; Ernest Heldmaier, president, 
E. Heldmaier, Inc.; B. M. Bettit, vice 
president, Indiana Limestone Corp.; 
J. G. Ray, president, Independent 
Limestone Co.; John Edgeworth, pres- 
ident, Victor Oolitic Limestone Co.; 
C. H. Owens, president, Texas Quar- 
ries, Inc.; J. F. Manning, Jr., presi- 
dent, Rockwood Alabama Stone Co.; 
Joseph P. Green, manager, Shea & 
Donnelly Co.; G. E. Hummel, presi- 
dent, David Hummel Bldg. Co.; John 
Hanert, chairman ex-officio, V. P. An- 
dres Stone & Marble Co 


The Chillicothe Sand and Gravel 

Co., Chillicothe, O., recently ex- 
panded its plant for the production of 
washed asphalt chips. Equipment in- 
cluded Neff & Fry concrete-stave stor- 
age silos and screens. 


California Cement Plant 
Installs Dust Collectors 


The Cowell Lime & Cement Co. 
We recently completed the installa- 
tion of a system of Ryder dust col- 
lectors at its plant at Cowell, Cal., at 
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a cost of about $60,000. This system 
is said to eliminate more than 80 per 
cent. of the dust created. This dust 
had been the subject of litigation be- 
tween the company and neighboring 
land-owners. 


Producers’ Trucks Not 
Under Trucking Code 


It is not necessary for aggregates 
producers to register under the Truck- 
ing Industry code on account of motor 
trucks operated by themselves for 
hauling their own products. This 
word was telegraphed from Washing- 
ton to Claude L. Clark, executive sec- 
retary of Region 8 (Ohio) by Russell 
Rarey, chairman of the Regional Com- 
mittee, to answer questions raised by 
truck-owning producers. Mr. Rarey’s 
statement was confirmed by the Ohio 
Recovery Administration and by the 
Columbus, O., office of the Trucking 
Industry’s code organization. 

The questions undoubtedly arose 
from the fact that Art. II, Definitions, 
of the Trucking Industry code (No. 
278) includes “vehicles not for hire,” 
as well as “vehicles for hire,’ within 
the definition of the industry and spe- 
cifically exempts only the trucks of 
farmers, farmers’ codéperative associa- 
tions, and transportation subject to 
any other N.R.A. code. 


Pennsylvania Lime Plant 

Installs a Gas Producer 

The American Lime & Stone Co., 

Bellefonte, Pa., is reported to have 
completed the installation of a new 
gas producer at a cost of about $25,- 
009.00. This new unit was added to 
the two producers already in use to 
lighten the load on them. No mate- 
rial increase in production is expected 
but the installation will increase the 
quality of the lime produced and re- 
sult in other improvements. 


Natl. Crushed Stone Assn. 
Directors’ Meeting Called 


A meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National Crushed Stone Assn. 
has been called by President Russell 
Rarey for Aug. 16. The sessions will 
be held at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., beginning at 10:00 A.M., 
E.S.T. In addition to the usual busi- 
ness and engineering reports plans 
will be made for the remainder of the 
year. 


The Hilltop Builders Supply Co., 

Cincinnati, O., recently put into 
operation a new concrete central mix- 
ing plant. Concrete storage silos were 
erected by the Macdonald Engineering 
Co. and the Neff & Fry Co. designed 
the plant and furnished the batching 
equipment. 





Contracts for First Half 


1934 Double Last Year’s 
EXCEEDS 1932 BY 23 PER CENT. 


The June record of construction 
contracts in the 37 Eastern States 
amounted to $127,131,200 according to 
F. W. Dodge Corp. This total repre- 
sents a gain of 24 per cent. over the 
June, 1933, total of $102,341,900, but a 
decline of 5 per cent. when compared 
with the preceding month’s total of 
$134,438,700. This decline, however, 
is no more than the usual seasonal de- 
cline from May to June. 

With reference to contemplated new 
construction, during June there was 
an increase of almost 30 per cent. in 
the total volume of intentions to build. 
The month’s total was $313,882,300 as 
compared with $241,271,200 for May 
and $386,259,700 for June of last year. 

When examining the June contract 
record on the basis of the source of 
the funds for construction purposes it 
is found that there was an increase in 
the proportion which was _ publicly- 
financed. Of the $127,131,200 con- 
tract total awarded during June, 
$73,308,200 was financed from public 
funds, chiefly PWA. This represents 
more than 57 per cent. of the total as 
compared with 53 per cent. of the 
total for May and 28 per cent. of the 
total for June of last year. 

The first half of 1934 shows a de- 
cided improvement over both 1933 and 
1932. The cumulative total for the 
six-months’ period this year amounted 
to $854,320,200 which is almost twice 
last year’s total of $432,113,400 and 
28 per cent. greater than the 1932 
total of $667,079,200 for the corre- 
sponding period. This improvement 
is emphasized when these three half- 
year periods are analyzed on the basis 
of the source of the funds spent for 
construction purposes. Work pri- 
vately-financed reached a total of 
$282,487,100 during the first half of 
this year as compared with $270,648,- 
600 for the first half of 1933 and 
$331,904,300 for the first half of 1932. 
Publicly-financed projects attained a 
total of $571,833,100 for the first six 
months of this year as compared with 
$161,464,800 for the corresponding 
period of last year and $335,175,400 
for the first half of 1932. Improve- 
ment, therefore, in the construction 
industry is under way and an aggres- 
sive administration of the National 
Housing Act should extend this im 
provement throughout the remaining 
second half of the year. 


Gravel Producer Installs 
New Bituminizing Plant 
The Marietta Concrete Co., Zanes- 
* ville, O., recently put into opera- 
tion a new Hetherington & Berner ag- 
gregate bituminizing plant equipped 
with a Deister Machine Co. vibrating 
screen. 
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New England Factory 
Leaders Favor Code 


62 PER CENT. SAY CODES HELP 

Sixty-two per cent. of the New Eng- 
land manufacturers who definitely ex- 
pressed an opinion on the value of 
N.R.A. codes to their industries de- 
scribed the various provisions as 
“helpful,” and only 38 per cent. called 
them “hurtful.” This is the result of 
a questionnaire survey recently made 
by the New England Council. 

The 859 manufacturers who _ re- 
sponded to the inquiries addressed to 
them operate under 140 different 
codes and employ more than 250,000 
workers, or 25 per cent. of the 1,098,- 
514 persons engaged in manufactur- 
ing pursuits in New England in 1929. 
Of these concerns, 157 (18.4 per cent.) 
are described as “large,” 379 (44.2 
per cent.) as “medium,” and 323 (37.4 
per cent.) as “small.” Of the 572 
plants which supplied data on the 
number of their employees, 98 “large” 
plants employed 118,850 workers 
(1,212 each), 165 “medium” plants 
employed 57,953 (349 each), and 309 
“small” plants employed 17,871 (58 
each). 

On nine principal questions the 
total votes cast numbered 6,182, or an 
average of 687 per question. Of 
these, 2,853 (46 per cent.) describe 
the various N.R.A. provisions as “of 
no effect,” a refuge apparently taken 
either: (1) by those who had insuf- 
ficient information to warrant form- 
ing a judgment, or (2) by those whose 
political sympathies were strong 
enough to restrain them from char- 
acterizing as “helpful” any legislation 
enacted by the present administration 
but whose information was not suffi- 
ciently conclusive to warrant a vote of 
“hurtful.” 

If these “noncommittal” votes be 
eliminated, the 3,329 definitely ex- 
pressive votes remaining show 2,078 
(62 per cent.) in the “helpful” col- 
umn and only 1,251 (38 per cent.) in 
the “hurtful” column. 

A study of the voting on separate 
question shows some interesting views 

On the question of whether the 
codes have been of value in eliminat- 
ing unfair competition 3875 (84 per 
cent. of those voting) answered “help- 
ful” and 71 (16 per cent.) “hurtful” 

a 5-to-1 ratio. 

In reducing and relieving unem- 
ployment 398 (85.5 per cent.) found 
the codes “helpful” and 67 (14.5 per 


cent.) “hurtful” almost a 6-to-1 
ratio. 
On the maximum-hours-of-labor 


provisions 257 (40.6 per cent.) voted 
“helpful” and 375 (59.4 per cent.) 
“hurtful.” The preponderance of 
“hurtful” votes is probably due to the 
large number of seasonal industries in 
New England. 

Minimum rates of pay are consid- 
ered “helpful” by 340 (67 per cent.) 
and “hurtful” by 165 (33 per cent.) 

a “helpful” -“hurtful” ratio of more 
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than 2 to 1. 

On the value of wage differentials 
the vote was more nearly equally di- 
vided between “helpful” and “hurtful,” 
the former registering 103 votes (46 
per cent.) and the latter 121 (54 per 
cent.) The total vote, 224, was very 
light. 

A strong negative attitude toward 
labor is shown by the vote on the col- 
lective-bargaining 
“helpful” vote was only 31 (17 per 
cent.), while the “hurtful” vote was 
146 (83 per cent.) nearly a 5-to-1 
ratio. 

Provisions for limiting production 
capacity are generally regarded as 
“hurtful” (205 votes or 72 per cent.), 
while only 78 (28 per cent.) call them 
“helpful.” 

Many manufacturers consider the 
selling-below-cost restrictions ‘“help- 
ful” (271 votes or 86 per cent.), while 
only 48 (14 per cent.) consider them 
“hurtful”—better than a 6-to-1 ratio. 

The price-stabilization plan is de- 
scribed as “helpful” by 225 (79 per 
cent.) and as “hurtful” by 58 (21 per 
cent. ) a favorable-to-unfavorable 
ratio of nearly 4 to 1. 

Winthrop L. Carter, chairman of 
the Council’s Industrial Committee, in 
summarizing the results of the sur- 
vey, draws the following conclusions: 

1. Eighty per cent. of the New 
England manufacturers regard some 
form of business code permanently de- 
sirable or essential. 

2. Large, medium and small con- 
cerns are all about equally satisfied 
with compliance. In all cases about 
60 per cent. of those voting are satis- 
fied. 

3. In all three groups the vote is 
in favor of eliminating limitations on 
production capacity. 


provisions. The 


Stone Producer Installs 
New Hammermill Crusher 


The Hess Stone & Supply Co., 

Waynesboro, Pa., recently com- 
pleted the installation of a new ham- 
mermill crusher. This unit was added 
to permit the production of finer sizes 
of stone and dust for which there is a 
growing demand. 


New Kentucky Highway 
Awards Reach $950,000 


W. C. Hill is reported to have com- 
te pleted the construction of a new 
sand and gravel crushing, screening 


and washing plant near Independence, 
Ore. 


Contracts calling for the expendi- 
ture of $950,000.00 for road construc- 
tion and improvements were awarded 
July 10 by the Kentucky State High- 
way Commission. Most of the con- 
tracts awarded were for surfacing, 
grading and drainage. Some bridge 


construction contracts were also in- 
cluded. 


300,459 


PWA Road Work 94.3Z 
Under Way or Finished 


MEN NOW EMPLOYED 


Progress made on the emergency 
construction of public-works highways 
up to July 21 under the supervision of 
the United States Public 
Roads shows a total of 8,263 projects, 
$404,189,000, had 


Sureau of 


estimated to cost 
been advertised for contract, begun by 
day labor employed directly by the 
highway authorities, or completed 
The cost of the day-labor projects in 
cluded in the above is estimated at 
$30,128,000. 
Of the 7,961 


construction, 


projects awarded for 
1615 were under con 
struction on July 21 and 2,907 wer 
completed. The work under construc 
tion, which is estimated to cost $273, 
626,000, was giving regular employ 
ment to 300,459 men. 

In the whole country work unde1 
way and completed involved 94.3 pe 
cent. of the $400,000,000 provided for 
public works highways under Sec. 204 
of the National 
Act 


Industry Recovery 


Lime Districts 7 and 12 
to Hold Chicago Meeting 
E. M. 


7 and 


Benish, secretary of Districts 
12 of the lime industry has 
called a meeting to be held at the Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Friday, Aug 
10,1934. The purpose of this meeting 
is to endeavor to formulate a satisfac 
tory marketing plan to govern the sale 
of high-calcium, chemical and indus 
trial lime within the state of Ohio, and 
for the sale from producing points in 
District 5-B to destinations in adjacent 
districts. This matter was originally 
discussed at the meeting held: by va 
rious manufacturers at Indianapolis, 
June 4. It is the desire of those call 
ing this meeting to have as many man 
ufacturers as possible attend. 


Indiana State Rock-Wool 
Plant Destroyed by Fire 


A fire originating in the rock wool 
factory of the Indiana 
State Farm at Putnamville, Ind., June 
30, destroyed the building and its con- 
tents with an estimated loss of $50, 


and furniture 


O00. 


The Arkhola Sand & Gravel Co., 
> ane Smith, Ark., recently pu? 
chased a double-screw gravel washer 
Works, Des 


fron the 


Mo nes, la. 


The Armour Fertilizer Works re- 
WK centls purchased a Porter steam 
locomotive and 10 Western dump cars 
for its plant at Mt. Pleas 
ant, Tenn., from the Birmingham Rail 
& Locomotive Co. 


Kagle Ilron 


phosphate 








Mines Bureau Names 
1933 Safety Winners 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE WINNER 


The winners of the National Safety 
Competition of 1933, in which recogni- 
tion was given to notable safety rec- 
ords attained during the calendar year 
1933 by numerous mines and quarries, 
have been announced by Scott Turner, 
Director, United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, 
which sponsored the contest. Three 
hundred and thirty-two mines and 
quarries in 35 states participated in 
the competition, and outstanding ac- 
complishments were achieved in the 
operation of mines and quarries with- 
out accidents or with quite low acci- 
dent rates in 1933. The competing 
companies were divided into five 
classes: anthracite mining companies, 
bituminous-coal mining companies, 
metal mining companies, operators of 
nonmetallic mineral mines other than 
coal mines, and quarries or open-cut 
mines. A duplicate of the bronze 
trophy, “Sentinels of Safety,” donated 
by the Explosives Engineer, was 
awarded to the winning company in 
each group. 

In the nonmetallic mineral group, 
first place was given to the Retsof 
rock-salt mine, of the Retsof Mining 
Co., Retsof, N. Y., which was operated 
through 265,120 man-hours in 1933 
without a lost-time accident. This 
mine also was given the highest award 
in this group in 1929, 1931 and 1932. 

In the group composed of quarries 
and open-cut mines, the winner was 
the Rogers City limestone quarry, 
Rogers City, Mich., operated by the 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., 
which worked 595,416 man-hr. in 1933 
with no lost-time accidents. This 
quarry also was given the highest 
award in this group in 1929 and 1932. 

Among the nonmetallic mines the 
following were honorably mentioned: 
. Valmeyer, Ill 
Crescent Portland Cement Co., Wampum, 

Pa 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Mt. Holly 

Springs, Pa 


Missouri Portland Cement Co., 


Columbia Quarry Co 


Independ- 


ence, Mo 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Crystal City 
Mo 

Universal Gypsum & Lime Co., Akron, 
N. Y 


In the group comprised of quarries 
and open-cut mines the following- 
named operations were given honor- 
able mention for having had no lost- 
time accidents in 1933: 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., 

Y.; Martin’s Creek, Pa 
American Lime & Stone Co., Tyrone, Pa 
J. E. Baker Co., White Hall, Md.: Bill 

meyer, Pa.; Mt. Wolf, Pa 
Edward Balf Co., Newington, Conn 
Bethlehem Mines Corp., Bethlehem, Pa 

Bridgeport, Pa 

Pa 
Cleveland Quarries Co., Amherst, O 
Columbia Quarry Co., St. Clair County, 

Ill 
Connecticut Quarries Co Inc., 

Conn. ; Middlefield, Conn 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Coplay, Pa. 


Catskill, N 


; Hanover, Pa. ; Naginey, 


Cheshire, 
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Florida Portland Cement Co., 
Fla. 

General Crushed Stone Co., Akron, N. Y 
Auburn, N. Y.; Oaks Corners, N. Y 

Hercules Cement Corp., Stockertown, Pa 

Inland Lime & Stone Co., Manistique, Mich 

Lawrence Portland Cement Co., Thomas- 
ton, Me. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Lawrence County, Ind.; Mason 
City, Ia Union Bridge, Md.; Fogels- 
ville, Pa.; Ormrod, Pa 

Lone Star Cement Co 
Greencastle, Ind 

Lone Star Cement Co. New York, Inc 
Greenport, N. Y 

Lone Star Cement Cement Co. Pennsy!l 
vania, Nazareth, Pa 

Louisville Cement Co., Speed, Ind 

Maine & New Hampshire Granite Co., Con 
way, N. H. 

Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Cape Girar 
deau, Mo. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co., Ruegg, Mo 

North American Cement Corp., Martins 
burg, W. Va 

Pembroke Limestone Corp., Pembroke, Va 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Naza- 
reth, Pa Richard City, Tenn 

Petoskey Portland Cement Co., 
Mich 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., East Fulton- 
ham, O 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., 
port, Cal 

Southern Mineral Co., Winnfield, La 

Southwest Stone Co., Stringtown, Okla 

Union Limestone Co., Hillsville, Pa 

Valley Forge Cement Co., West Consho- 
hocken, Pa 
The National Safety Competition of 

1933 revealed a larger number of acci- 

dent-free mines and quarries in pro- 

portion to the total number enrolled 
than in any previous year, Mr. Turner 
commented. The contest also revealed 

a greater number of plants whose ac- 

cident rates were remarkably low 


Brooksville, 


Indiana, In 


Petoskey, 


Daven 


Illinois Lets Contracts 
for 170.000 Bbl. Cement 


The three La Salle and Oglesby, IIl., 
cement mills have received a big share 
of state and Cook county highway ce- 
ment lettings, receiving, in all, orders 
for 170,000 bbl. Of the total allocated 
these plants, the Marquette Cement 
Mfg. Co. was given an order for 75,- 
000 bbl. by the state and 55,000 bbl. 
by Cook County, or an aggregate for 
this mill of 130,000 bbl., while the 
Alpha and Lehigh companies each got 
an order for 20,000 bbl. 

The Medusa Portland Cement Co., 
operating a mill at Dixon, Ill., was 
given a 25,000-bbl. order by the state 
and a 24,000-bbl. order by Cook 
County, this business being sufficient 
for 30 days’ operation of the plant. 

The big allocation given the Mar- 
quette, it is learned, is equal to 20 
days’ operation on the present produc- 
tion basis, which is 8,500 bbl. a day. 


Colorado Flourspar Mine 
Installs New Equipment 


The Salida Fluorspar Co. has in- 
W stated considerable new equip- 
ment at its fluorspar mines in Brown’s 
Canyon near Leadville, Colo. Included 
are a compressor, hoist, crusher and 
washer. Frank A. Mansheim is man- 
ager of the company. 





Regard Housing Act as 
Spur to Home Building 


ASK CUT IN MATERIAL COSTS 

According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, building-material manufacturers 
and equipment dealers see in the Na- 
tional Housing Act the groundwork 
for substantial pick-up in home build- 
ing and modernization and regard the 
permanent features of the act as the 
long-desired stabilizer of the building 
and home mortgage business. 

It is impossible to forecast the prob 
able effect of the measure with any ac- 
curacy. However, building leaders 
generally are of the opinion that a 
conservative estimate of its effect dur- 
ing the first year would be an increase 
over 1933, the low point for the de- 
pression, of about 40 per cent. They 
say also that continued business im 
provement during the next year would 
boost residential building about 50 per 
cent. Ss 

Combined, therefore, the effects of 
the housing bill and business improve- 
ment may serve to bring home building 
to a total of about $473,000,000 during 
the next year as compared with $249, 
262,100 in 1933. This increase, to 
gether with the general expansion an 
ticipated in the semi-public and public 
works and in utility and industrial 
building should substantially increase 
the volume of building material sold. 

It is pointed out, however, that home 
building in particular is dependent 
upon some reduction in construction 
costs. Thus far the reduction has 
been sought in cost of materials. 
While builders and those in touch with 
the industry point out that over 60 per 
cent. of the cost of building a house 
goes to labor, whose pay rates are 
somewhat less than at the peak period 
in 1928 and 1929 but still higher rela- 
tively than the cost of building mate- 
rials, leaders in the building material 
industry state that the prices of ma- 
terials should be cut. In view of the 
National Administration’s attitude 
with respect to preserving or raising 
the levels of pay, it is doubtful that 
rates paid building mechanics will be 
reduced to any great extent. 

An increase in construction should 
provide opportunity for all materiai 
producers to boost earnings, notwith 
standing some reduction in prices for 
their products because costs of produc- 
tion have been drastically reduced 
during the depression. 


Indiana Gravel Producer 
Installs Dredging Ladder 


The Bedford Nugent Co., Inc., 

Evansville, Ind., recently installed 
an Eagle Iron Works Swintek screen 
nozzle ladder. Unlike most other lad- 
der installations this unit is supported 
on a new barge separate from the 
pump boat, 
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Code Amendments 


Offered at NRA Meet 
DISCUSSCONTRACTOR-PRODUCER 


Vigorous defense of the budget for 
administering the code for the crushed- 
stone, sand-and-gravel and slag indus- 
tries, and opposition to various amend- 
ments proposed by N.R.A. advisory 
boards, was voiced by Otho M. 
Graves, chairman of the Code Author- 
ity for those industries, 
N.R.A. hearing July 17. 

The budget, which totals $1,133,- 
104, includes $238,100 for support of 
the Code Authority and $875,304 for 
expenses of administering the code by 
regional, district, state and division 
committees. 

Mr. Graves testified that this cost 
represented the same amount which 
the leading trade associations of the 
industries required to carry on their 
activities. He pointed out that the 
Code Authority necessarily must en- 
gage in far more activities than these 
trade associations and thus was doing 
more work for the same amount of 
money. The $1,000,000 budget, he con- 
tended, was not out of proportion to 
the $160,000,000 annual sales value of 
the industries’ products. 

An amendment, which in effect would 
give the Code Authority power to as- 
sess all members of the industries for 
contributing to the expenses of the 
budget, was proposed by Mr. Graves. 
He explained that up to now only 
“registered” members of the indus- 
tries have been paying for the code ad- 
ministration as well as for its estab- 
lishment. These “registered” produc- 
ers are those members of the indus- 
tries who thus far have assented to the 
code. 

“We feel that the time has come, 
however, when it is unfair to continue 
to raise the budget funds voluntarily,” 
Mr. Graves declared. 

He assured the N.R.A. group that 
the code authority did not plan to as- 
sess those members who heretofore 
have failed to come under its provi- 
sions for the cost of the code’s estab- 
lishment. He said the “registered”’ 
members already had borne this ex 
pense. 

Asked by members of the N.R.A. 
boards to explain the methods of com- 
puting the assessments on members, 
Mr. Graves said that tonnage figures 
for 1932 were used to determine each 
member’s share of the code expenses. 

‘*Personally,” he stated, “and not 
speaking for the Code Authority, if we 
could base the assessments on net 
sales it would be the ideal way. It 
has been found, however, that the 
companies hesitate to disclose their 
sales figures. We find that they give 
even their tonnage figures reluct- 
antly.” 

The various districts and regions 
were left to determine for themselves 
the method of raising the budget 


before an 


funds and its disbursement, he added. 
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have 
come from many contract-producers 
against inclusion under the code, Mr. 
Graves said that they should be subject 
to the code provisions. These contract- 
producers at certain times may have a 
contract which calls for the spreading 
of thousands of pounds of materials 
but does not provide for any construc- 
tion work, he explained. In these 
cases the Code Authority seeks to have 
them classified as producers and thus 
made subject to assessments of the 


code. 


Turning to objections which 


“In regions of the South, Southwest 
and the West considerable revenue 
comes from this class,” he testified. 
“The portable-plant operator also 
should be made subject to the code pro- 
visions,” 

Taking up the proposed amendments 
to the code offered by the Labor Ad- 
visory Board, Mr. Graves presented 
unalterable opposition of the Code Au- 
thority to the bulk of them. 

The first amendment offered by the 
labor body would limit the daily work- 
ing hours of any employee of the in- 
dustry to 8 hr. The code provides a 
maximum of 40 hr. weekly. Mr. 
Graves objected to the 8-hr. day limit 
because of the dependency of the in- 
dustries on weather conditions. He 
argued that a contractor would suffer 
hardship under the amendment should 
there be several days of inclement 
weather and he could not work his em 
ployees the maximum 40 hr. in the re- 
maining days. 

Mr. Graves described as “abhorrent 
and disastrous” the labor 
board amendment providing that at 
least 142 times the normal rate shall 
be paid for all work time in excess of 
8 hr. a day or 40 hr. per week. He 
also objected to the amendment which 
would make $14 the weekly minimum 
wage for salaried employees through- 
out the country. Under the code these 
salaries taper down according to pop- 
ulation. 

Summarizing his opposition to the 
labor amendments, Mr. Graves de- 
clared the code as drawn represented 
a compromise between the labor group 
and the members of the Code Au- 
thority. 

“T admit the code as drawn does not 
represent the full accord of all the 
members of the industries,” he stated. 
“It also is not satisfactory altogether 
to the rank and file. We realize that 
the formation of a code is a question 
of give and take. These labor board 
amendments, however, are not 
They are the same ones that were pre- 
sented while the being 
formulated. The code as drawn repre 
sents a consonance of the views of the 
labor board and our own. Now we 
are asked to depart from this agree- 
ment and move over to the board’s 
original proposals.” 

Burt L. Knowles, of the executive 
committee of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, appeared next 
to oppose termination of an executive 
order which exempts members of an 


proposed 


new. 


code was 


industry from contributing to the ad 
ministrative expenses of any code othe 
than the code which embraces his prin 
cipal line of business. 

He said that his association recog 
nized the fact that the commercial pro 
duction of mineral aggregates is ari es 
industry 
many communities in a highly eflicient 


sential capable of serving 


and economical manner. It also real 
ized, he continued, that in many locali 
ties unregulated and unbridled compe 
tition has proved to be highly destruc 
tive to this industry and has in many 
instances rendered it incapable of pe 
forming this service which under rea 
sonably-favorable competitive 

tions it certainly can perform. He 
contended that the construction indus 
try in 


condi 


many localities required thi 
service and desired to do everything i 
its power to foster and aid it in every 
way in order that it might be reéstab 
lished on a profitable basis. 

On the other hand, he asserted, there 
are other localities where to all intent 
there is no such thing as the commer 
cial production of those mineral ag 
gregates. He said in many 
of the country the commercial plants 
are located at 


sections 


great distances from 
each other and from the construction 
operations which may be carried on in 
These localities are 
mainly to be found in the South, the 
Middle West and the West, he stated. 
He said that in many instances large 
notably high 
way work, were carried on 50 mi. and 


such regions. 


construction operations, 


from the nearest railroad and 
than that from any 
commercial aggregates plant. 

“Ts it not clear,” Mr. Knowles said, 
“that under circumstances the 
production of mineral aggregates by 


more 


perhaps farthe. 


such 


the general contractor becomes a nat 
ural function and an essential and in 
tegral part of his business of general 
> Such a contractor, when 
faced with these conditions can not be 
encroaching upon the field 


contracting ! 


said to pe 


of any established industry. He i 
simply operating under the stern neces 
sity of economic pressure. It is per 


haps more often the case than not that 
he is compelled by the provisions of 
specifications under which he operates 
to use local materials from definitely 
specified pits o1 In such 


cases, and there are many, it is mani 


quarries. 


festly unfair to enforce upon that con 
tractor the provisions and administra 
tion fees of the code of an industry 
which as far as he is concerned is 
non-existent.” 

He said that it 
clear that because of the widely vary 
ing conditions which prevail in the dif 


should be entirely 


ferent states and localities it is not 
reasonable or practicable to hand 
down a single ruling which would be 


equitable and fair in all regions alike. 
“Tn localities,” 


the commercial 


he continued, “where 
plants by virtue of 

operations, their 
number and their railroad and other 
transportation facilities, can serve the 
contractors, at less cost and with suf 
ficient speed, materials of uniform and 


their economical 





superior quality, code regulations gov- 
erning alike the commercial and con- 
tractor producer might be very well 
established. 

“On the other hand, the circum- 
stances surrounding the comparative- 
ly-isolated contractor, that is, isolated 
as far as any reasonably-accessible 
commercial source of supply of min- 
eral aggregates is concerned, demand 
equally-fair consideration. Such a 
contractor should, we claim, be ex- 
empted from compliance with the code 
for the crushed-stone, sand-and-gravel 
and slag industries.” 

The industry, he concluded, is now 
engaged in the establishment of per- 
missive areas and it would appear that, 
coincident with this activity, some dis- 
tricting or area agreements could be 
developed which would establish fair 
competitive conditions, in such locali- 
ties as can be economically served by 
commercial producers, and proper ex- 
emptions in other localities. 

The termination of the exemption 
also was opposed by Richard Elliott, 
representing the National Assn. of 
Portable Stone, Sand & Gravel Pro- 
ducers. 

“A large number of the portable 
producers in the United States are 
classified as contractor-producers be- 
cause they produce aggregate for the 
completion of contracts which they 
themselves hold,” Mr. Elliott testified. 
“If these contractor-producers are re- 
quired to pay assessments to support 
the Code Authority for the crushed- 
stone, sand-and-gravel, and slag in- 
dustries and their subordinate com- 
mittees and also assessments to sup- 
port the Code Authority for the con- 
struction industry and its subordinate 
authorities, these contractor-producers 
will be required to support financially 
a minimum of six organizations estab- 
lished under these codes and a max- 
imum of eight or more. We can not 
feel that the N.R.A. would permit such 
a ruinous burden to be placed on the 
shoulders of the contractor-producers.” 

Mr. Elliott then said that his organ- 
ization asked that, if it was decided to 
approve a termination of the exemp- 
tion which is sought by the Code Au- 
thority for the crushed-stone, sand- 
and-gravel and slag industries, con- 
tractor-producers be exempted from 
paying the assessments levied by the 
construction-industry Code Authority 
and its subordinate authorities. 

A number of protests against the 
budget submitted by Mr. Graves for 
the industries he represented, as well 
as the methods of contribution by the 
members, were read into the record by 
Assistant Deputy Administrator R. FE. 
Plimpton, who presided over the hear- 
ing. Other amendments, besides those 
proposed by Mr. Graves and the Labor 
Advisory board, were submitted. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board of 
the N.R.A. submitted code amend- 
ments which would eliminate any pro- 
vision forbidding selling below cost ex- 
cept in an emergency due to destruc- 
tive price-cutting, and which would re- 
quire all members of the industries to 
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file open price lists. Certain restric- 
tions also would be placed upon price 
changes. 

An amendment proposed by the 
N.R.A. Division of Research and 
Planning would force the Code Au- 
thority to formulate methods of cost 
finding and accounting capable of use 
by all members of the industries and 
to submit such methods to the admin- 
istrator for review. If approved by 
the administrator, full information 
concerning such methods shall be 
made available to all members of the 
industries. Thereafter, each member 
will be permitted to utilize such meth- 
ods to the extent found practicable. 


Crushed-Stone Producer 
Rebuilds Entire Plant 


J. R. Wallis, Dubuque, Ia., an- 
ee the expansion of his 
stone quarry at Horseshoe Bluffs, 
south of that city on the Mississippi 
River. New crushing, screening and 
conveying equipment has been in- 
stalled. The company has contracts 
to supply crushed stone for govern- 
ment lock and dam construction on the 
river, the material being shipped by 
barge. 


Ohio Makes Progress on 
Permissive-Area Studies 


The Ohio State Committee an- 
nounced on July 11 that, in accordance 
with the provisions of Sec. 5 of Art. 
VII of the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Crushed-Stone, Sand-and- 
Gravel and Slag Industries, it had 
completed its study of production fa- 
cilities in Ohio, had conducted a public 
hearing, and filed with the Regional 
Committee of Region 8 (Ohio) the re- 
sults of its findings and a copy of a 
map showing the proposed “permis- 
sive” areas. The following areas have 
been marked out: 

1. Hamilton and Clermont Counties 

2. Preble County 

3. Warren County 

4. Greene (east of main line and 
Springfield branch of Cincinnati Division 
of Pennsylvania Railroad), Fayette, Clin- 
ton and Highland Counties and _ part 
(south of north and west lines of Concord 
Township, north of main line of Ohio Divi- 
sion of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, west 
of east line of Buckskin, Paint and Paxton 
Townships, north of State Highway 258 
and west of State Highway 124) of Ross 
County. 

5. Adams County (Although part of 
the original map of proposed areas, this 
does not appear on the latest map, Ex 
hibit 490.) 

6. Scioto County 

7. That part of Ross County not in- 
cluded in Area 4 

8. Medina County (Although shown 
on the original map of proposed areas, this 
does not appear on the latest map, Ex 
hibit 40.) 

9. Allen, Anglaize and Mercer Counties 


The Sterling Crushed Stone Co., 

Sterling, Mass.,recently purchased 
a 10-in. by 36-in. jaw crusher from the 
New England Road Machinery Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





July Plant Reopenings 
Show Steady Demand 


OTHERS PLAN EARLY RESUMPTION 


That the demand for cement is hold- 
ing up unusually well for this time of 
the year is indicated by the fact that 
few cement plants were shut down 
during July and that a number of 
others went into operation. The fol- 
lowing plants are reported to have re- 
sumed operation during the month: 
Three Forks Portland Cement Co., 
Trident, Mont.; Olympic Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Bellingham, Wash.; Penn- 
sylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn. Other plants planning to 
reopen soon are: Lone Star Cement 
Co., Kansas, Bonner Springs, Kans.; 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Settle Ohio Lime Strike 
WithoutRecognizingUnion 


Strikers at the plant of the Herzog 
Lime & Stone Co., at Forest, O., voted 
on July 27 to return to work. They 
walked out on May 23, asking for an 
increase in wages and recognition of 
the International Quarry Workers’ 
Union of North America. The com- 
pany refused to recognize the union on 
the ground that it represented only a 
fraction of the employees. The Re- 
gional Labor Board at Cleveland inter- 
vened and obtained an agreement made 
between the company officials and the 
labor board setting forth a schedule of 
wages and working conditions to which 
the company agreed for a period of ap- 
proximately one year. This agreement 
does not recognize any union either di- 
rectly or by implication, and is not an 
agreement between the company and 
its employees, but between the com- 
pany and the labor board. The wages 
to be paid are virtually the same as 
those that were being paid at the time 
the strike was called, beginning at 44c 
per hr. for common labor. While union 
officials were holding out for a contract 
with the union, the rank and file of the 
strikers were said to be anxious to ac- 
cept the proposal as other strikes in 
northwestern Ohio have not resulted in 
any increase in the wages of common 
labor. 

A meeting at Carey, O., called by the 
business men of that place in an effort 
to work out a settlement of the strike 
at the Carey plant of the National 
Lime & Stone Co, was broken up by 
outsiders. This is the only plant in the 
finishing-lime district of Ohio that is 
now closed on account of labor dis- 
putes. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 

has purchased 5 Ford 1%-ton 
hydraulic-dumping trucks. These ma- 
chines use the standard Ford 8-cyl- 
inder engine. They are to be used in 
connection with the construction work 
on Norris Dam. 


Pit and Quarry 























Proposed Code Changes 
Disturb Cement Makers 


SELLING TERMS ARE CRITICIZED 

The same lack of accord which has 
attended for more than a year the 
efforts of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to whip a code of fair 
competition into shape for the cement 
industry prevailed at the hearing on 
July 11 before Divisional Administra- 
tor Barton W. Murray on the proposal 
to restore Article XI, dealing with the 
method of selling and marketing the 
product. 

The code was originally proposed 
almost a year ago and was approved 
by the President Nov. 27, 1933. No 
sooner had the document gone into 
effect than the Builders’ Supply In- 
dustry and others lodged earnest pro- 
tests, with the result that a hearing 
was held Jan. 15 on the proposal to 
eliminate parts of the provision con- 
trolling methods of selling and mar- 
keting. 

On Jan. 23 decided modifications 
were made by Administrative Order 
No. 128-4, which, in fact, left little of 
Article XI, except a fair-trade-prac- 
tice feature of a general nature, and 
a provision that cement should be 
marketed on the basis of a _ barrel 
weighing 376 lb. net, and be delivered 
in cloth or paper sacks, four of 94 lb. 
net weight to constitute a barrel, ac- 
cording to weight at the plant or en 
route to the point of delivery. 

The amendment presented on July 
11 was in reality a new Article XI, 
in the preparation of which it was 
easily discernible that the cement and 
the builders’ supply industries had got 
together. Moreover, it was early ap- 
parent that, with almost innumerable 
federal projects under way and soon 
to be started, the government had 
availed itself of the opportunity to en- 
deavor to secure cheaper cement for 
construction and, in addition, to estab- 
lish the basing point at the factory 
instead of the destination or place of 
use. 

After B. H. Rader, chairman of the 
cement code authority, had stated that 
the amendments spoke for themselves 
and had been worked out after care- 
ful study, Major J. S. Brogdon, of the 
United States Engineers, submitted a 
proposal that Par. 2, of Article XI, 
under discussion, be extended to read, 
“except that the United States Gov- 
ernment, or state where United States 
funds are being employed, may be 
granted exceptions to selling or mar- 
keting provisions,” with the added 
statement that “there shall be no dis- 
crimination between purchasers of ce- 
ment on account of their geographical 
location.” He also asked 30 days for 


payment instead of 15 for shipments 
on account, that all Par. 9, which stip- 
ulates that sales be made through deal- 
ers, be eliminated, and that nothing be 
embodied that would prevent sales on 
an f.o.b.-mill basis. He added that the 
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government engineers were in accord 
with the amendments proposed by the 


Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
N.R.A. He recommended that rail- 
road tariffs be enforced in such a way 
that the government would have the 
right to divert shipments in accord- 
ance with work requirements. 

The first emphatic protest against 
the proposed amendment came from 
Stanton Walker, executive officer of 
the Committee on Organization of the 
ready-mixed concrete industry, who 
declared that the amendment would be 
disastrous to ready - mixed - concrete 
companies generally. Pointing to 
Par. 7 and 8, he declared that they 
were diametrically opposed to the in- 
tent and purpose of the recovery 
law and would defeat the purpose of 
the ready-mixed-concrete code. These 
two paragraphs read: 


Fr Except as otherwise specified, ce- 
ment shall be marketed in each commu- 
nity through dealers regularly serving 
such community 

he Definition of a dealer A cement 
dealer as used herein is one who has an 
established place of business where he is 
regularly engaged in promoting the use 
ind sale of cement and other building 
supplies to the public with facilities to 
serve the retail trade in a given territory 
and able and willing to perform all fune 
tions devolving upon him in securing, per- 
forming, and protecting orders and con- 
tracts for the delivery of cement on his 
own account.” 


“This simply means that the ready- 
mixed-concrete industry would be 
compelled to buy its cement from the 
building-supply industry, which is its 
out-and-out competitor,” said Mr. 
Walker. He then pointed out that the 
ready-mixed-concrete industry is a 
service industry, and explained that 
concrete is mixed at an established 
plant or en route to the place of use. 
He stated, further, that such a provi- 
sion would be nearly disastrous to 350 
or more mixed-ready-concrete con- 
cerns in the country, who have built 
up established businesses and are able 
to meet all demands. He read ex- 
cerpts from a number of letters writ- 
ten by concrete companies who pro- 
tested against the sections, and said 
that of 101 heard from after sending 
out a questionnaire, 76 reported that 
they were unalterably opposed to Par. 
7 and &, and that those who favored 
such a proposal had been found to 
have builders’ supply affiliations. 

Others who protested along the 
same lines as did Mr. Walker, were 
J. H. Dixey of the Transit Mixed 
Concrete Corp. of New York, Alexan- 
der Johnson of the Central Concrete 
Mixing Corp. of Brooklyn. G. Sheinin 
of the Colonial Sand & Stone Co. of 
New York; H. F. Thomson of the 
General Materials Co. of St. Louis, 
J. E. Burke of the Ready-Mixed-Con- 
crete Division of J. K. Davison & 
Bros. of Pittsburg and chairman of 
the Code Authority of the ready- 
mixed-concrete industry, Arthur C. 
Avril of theAvril Tru-Batch Concrete, 
Inc., of Cincinnati, J. L. Shiely of the 
Guaranteed Concrete Co. of St. Paul, 
and others. 


All protested against the provision 
that would force them to buy from the 
dealer, and insisted that they be per- 
mitted to continue to buy cement from 
the factories as has been the custom 
for years. 

Paul David of the Knoxville, Tenn., 
headquarters of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, stated that the Authority 
is now negotiating with cement manu- 
facturers in a position to supply its 
cement requirements in an attempt to 
reach an agreement which will control 
the price to be paid by the Authority 
for cement during the next five years 
or more. 

“It is the position of the Author- 
ity,” said Mr. David, “that the specific 
work for which cement is to be used 
and the locations of the projects have 
nothing to do with the fair prices for 
cement at the mills. Fair prices 
should be based upon costs of produc- 
tion in efficient mills, with reasonable 
returns to 
ment and capital.” 

B. L. Knowles, executive assistant 
of the Associated General Contractors 
of America, protested also against 
Par. 10 of the amendment, which de- 
fines the classes of buyers given con- 
tract protection. Mr. Knowles termed 
the amendment “confiscatory and un- 
just,” and attacked what he termed 
the “mark-up” price system, which he 
said was In vogue. 

Representatives of the 
urged that f.o.b.-mill 
adopted. 

John Frey of the Labor Advisory 


allowances for manage- 


PW sk: 


prices he 


Board urged higher wages’ and 
greater safety for employees, whil 
labor representatives asked for 


shorter hours and higher pay gener- 
ally in the industry. 

Other speakers followed, and those 
who did not do so at the time, were 
asked to file briefs at once, so that the 
N.R.A. experts could begin an inten 
sive study of the proposal and objec- 
tions, along with suggestions for 
changes in the amendment. 

Charles F. Conn, president of the 
Cement Institute, said in part by way 
of conclusion: 

“Article XI which we came here to 
discuss deals with methods of selling 
and marketing cement. It constitutes 
economic planning in the field of dis- 
tribution. Its aim is to bring order 
out of chaos; to establish methods of 
marketing cement which are fair alike 
to buyer and seller; to protect the le 
gitimate rights and privileges of ou 
various classes of customers under the 
different conditions which prevail in 
our industry. This Article has no re- 
lation to price fixing; it involves no 
attempt to set up monopolistic prac 
tices. On the contrary it seeks a 
quare deal for all. 

“The Labor Advisory Board would 
delete parts of Art. III and part of 
Art. X, and would add seven new pro- 
visions to Art. III. The Consumers’ 
Advisory Board would delete five sec- 
tions of the proposed new Art. XI, all 
Art. VIII, practically all Art. IX, and 





two sections of Art. X, and would re- 
write Art. VIII and IX for us and add 
a new section to Art. XII, which in 
effect would eliminate the whole ar- 


ticle from the code. The Legal Di- 
vision would make changes in twelve 
parts of our code, affecting Art. I, IT, 
III, 1V, X and XII. If our code is 
to be altered in all these particulars, 
then it will cease to have any sem- 
We sub- 
mit that this is the fundamental issue. 

“Perhaps we have misunderstood 
the purpose of our code and the intent 
of the Act. The N.I.R.A., as we un- 
derstand it, was based upon a recog- 
nition of national emergency. The act 
declares the policy of Congress, which 
was, in part, ‘to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare by promoting the organi 
zation of industry for the purpose 
of cooperative action among trade 
groups.’ If there is to be an end to 
voluntary codes there is an end, too, 
of any attempt to fulfill this purpose 
of codperative action among trade 
groups. 

“This consideration is broader than 
the merits of any specific proposals. 
If the N.I.R.A. is to be effective in 
accomplishing any of its aims—and 
the cement industry is sincerely desir- 
ous of promoting all of them—the 
codes of fair competition must, we be- 
lieve, reflect the bona fide efforts of 
industries to govern themselves. If a 
code represents a plan of real self- 
regulation it will in large part succeed 
in rehabilitating industry and in ac- 
complishing those other policies of the 
act; if, on the other hand, voluntary 
regulation is to be supplanted by im- 
posed regulation, then we gravely 
doubt that the act or the codes will 
work. 

“When we insist that the N.R.A. 
codes must essentially constitute char- 
ters of self-regulation we, of course, 
do not mean that industry can ‘write 
its own ticket’ to pursue a selfish pur- 
pose. The act itself requires that cer- 
tain provisions be written into codes 
and restricts the nature of the other 
provisions. Writing a code, we admit, 
is a process of give and take. But this 
process began when we presented our 
code a year ago. At that time some of 
the provisions that our industry 
wanted were given to us. But also at 
that time many of the proposals we 
made were denied us at the instance 
of the N.R.A. divisions and advisory 
boards, which now want to take away 
from us most of what remains of our 
voluntarily submitted proposals. Does 
the give-and-take process mean that 
the industry does all the giving and 
the N.R.A. does all the taking? 

“Nor can we disregard the fact that 
the give-and-take process has been go- 
ing on in the same one-sided way 
through executive orders and adminis- 
trative regulations. A series of execu- 
tive orders has chipped away at these 
code structures in which industries 
have been housed and at last the foun- 
dations of these structures were all 
but blasted by the executive order of 
June 29. This last order affects all 


blance to a voluntary code. 
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members of industries operating under 
open-price plans—that is, fully half 
of all the industries operating under 
The order invites members of 
these industries to bid 15 per cent. 
under the price which they had posted. 
The whole purpose of the open-price 
plan is to reveal all competitive facts 
that competition may be exerted open- 
ly, fairly, and intelligently. This or- 
der invites a return to primitive and 
unintelligent methods of competition. 

“The uncertainty, misunderstand- 
ing, and confusion resulting from 
this order are bound to be followed by 
a series of interpretations, and this 
phenomenon leads to another serious 
consideration. No one can be expected 
to play the game when the referee con- 
tinually changes the rules. : 

“While the great majority of other 
industries established a 40-hr. week, 
the cement industry set its maximum 
time for factory workers at an aver- 
age gf 36 hr. a week, thus anticipating 
the President’s March request for a 
10-per cent. reduction in the 40-hr. 
week In wages, too, we have done 
our share by setting a scale substan- 
tially above that which prevailed prior 
to the code, and which in some plants 
means hourly wages at higher rates 
than had ever been paid before. Fur- 
thermore, the cement industry volun- 
tarily established these hours and 
wages more than four months before 
the effective date of the code. And all 
this was done by these suppliers of 
capital goods and construction mate- 
rials which suffered so drastically by 
the depression. These rates and hours 
for labor we can not continue to as- 
sure if further burdens cast us deeper 
into costly chaos. 

“First, the representatives of the 
cement industry are here for the spe- 
cific purpose of reinstating Article XI 
as an integral and necessary part of 
our code. 

“Second, our industry can not afford 
to continue to pay the code wages or 
to abide by the curtailed working hours 
if we are to be stripped of the means 
to pay these increased costs. 

“Third, every proposed amendment 
and every executive and administra- 
tive order makes us less able to pay 
these added costs. 

“Fourth, when the N.R.A. confronts 
us with proposals for a wholesale re- 
writing of our code, we feel impelled 
to stress fundamentals; to point out 
that one of the purposes of this emer- 
gency legislation was to encourage 
members of an industry to regulate 
themselves by proposing a code of 
their own devising, reflecting the aims 
of the industry itself, expressed in 
terms familiar to the trade, adapted 
to the problems peculiar to that group, 
and fair to all concerned. 

“Fifth, we believe that N.R.A. codes 
will succeed only to the extent that 
those who are bound thereby will and 
can abide by them and make them re- 
The failure of N.R.A. to do 
anything to assist industry in the en- 
forcement of trade-practice provisions 
makes it doubly clear that the fate of 


codes 


spected 





this experiment in codes rests in the 
success of self-regulation. 

“Sixth, we urge the Administration 
to give our industry a fair chance at 
self-regulation. In the midst of fre- 
quently-changing orders, rules and 
regulations it has taken six months for 
the members of our industry to learn 
how they may avoid violation of their 
code. Now we ask a chance to give it 
a trial!” 

Division Administrator Murray re- 
plied to this statement by saying in 
part: 

“You have raised a question which 
I think should be answered here while 
it is clear in the minds of those of the 
industry who are present. You have 
my personal assurance that nothing 
will happen to the code, so far as my 
responsibility extends, that does not 
have the complete assent of the mem- 
bers of the industry who have been 
delegated by the industry to adminis- 
ter the code. What surprises me, 
Mr. Conn, is your assumption that 
these are other than proposals, inas- 
much as it clearly states that these 
are amendments submitted by the La- 
bor Advisory Board as proposed, and 
also submitted by the Legal Division. 
They are proposed, not imposed.” 


Montana Cement Maker 
Modernizes Entire Plant 
The plant of the Three Forks Port- 

land Cement Co. at Trident, Mont., 
was reopened recently following a 2- 
month period of reconstruction during 
which a large part of the plant was 
modernized and rebuilt. According to 
B. J. Latimer, superintendent, 250 
men were employed on this work for 
ten weeks and $150,000 was spent, 
principally for labor. During this 
period nine reinforced concrete stor- 
age silos were built which have a com- 
bined capacity of 125,000 bbl. of 
cement. 


Dept. of Justice Reviews 
Non-Compliance Claims 
Two complaints of non-compliance 
with the provisions of the aggregates 
code (No. 109) on the part of pro- 
ducers in the 14th region (Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah and Ari- 
zona) have been filed. They are now 
under review by the Department of 
Justice in Washington. 
The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 1015 S. Second Ave., Wau- 
sau, Wis., is reported to have let con- 
tracts for a $150,000.00 crushing and 
screening plant, an office building, a 
warehouse and shops. 


The Citrus Rock Co., which was 
WE recently organized in Inverness, 
Fla., under the management of J. C 
Johnson, Tampa, is reported to have 
leased a quarry 10 mi. éouth of Inver- 
ness. It is announced that a rock 
crushing and screening plant to cost 
over $100,000.00 will be built. 
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Weighted Average Costs 

Price determination 
weighted average costs will undoubt- 
edly create a situation destructive of 
all chance for a speedy return to a 
normal market for quarry products 
and for commodities generally, in the 
opinion of W. L. Chandler of the N. 
R. A. Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
who is leading a drive for rejection of 
that provision in all codes. 

Averaging of costs penalizes the ef- 
ficient operator and is unfair to him 
for the reason that it takes from him 
his inherent right to obtain business 
on the basis of his efficient operations, 
Mr. Chandler argues. It also has the 
capacity, he points out, to destroy the 
quarry where operations just can not 
be carried on within the cost range 
found in competitors’ plants. 

Mr. Chandler and his associates, 
who represent the group whose inter- 
ests the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration has been most zealous to pro- 
tect, are campaigning for definite cost 
formulas for all industries, but the 
weighted-cost feature is definitely 
“out,” so far as they are concerned. 

Of course, the power of the consum- 
ers’ board is merely an advisory one; 
it can not veto anything that the trade 
adopts with the approval of the Ad- 
ministration. However, due to the 
very definite relationship between sale 
prices and the consuming public, the 
board has been sustained on numerous 
points of its cost and sales policy. 

Weighted, or average, producing 
costs carry into the price equation the 
operations of plants of low efficiency 
with consequent high prices. Hear- 
ings before the N. R. A. on the pit and 
quarry codes have demonstrated the 
fact that a large percentage of the 
operators have been carrying on with 
obsolete equipment and in locations 
where it is economically unsound to 
operate. Averaging these with the 
efficient plants results in a cost-of- 
production figure which is out of pro- 
portion to the actual operating ex- 
penses of the efficient producer and, 
in the words of Mr. Chandler, the lat- 
ter is “penalized.” An unduly high 
market is the natural consequence and 
from this consequence is bound to fol- 
low reduced consumption. 


based On 


It is this angle that concerns the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board most and 
its drive to keep weighted cost bases 
out of new codes, as well as to strike 
that plan out of existing compacts, is 
the result. 


Financial Support for Codes 
An interesting development in the 
industry during July was the effort 
made by the ready-mixed-concrete, 
concrete-masonry,  sand-lime-brick, 
and lime divisions for termination of 
code provisions which allow exemption 
of members from supporting the ad- 
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ministration of the code in the event 
that it did not embrace their principal 
line of business. 

Termination of this exemption 
would force members of the industry 
to support the code for their particu- 
lar branch whether or not it covered 
their principal business, and consider- 
able opposition to such termination is 
expected from members. 

Action by the various code authori- 
ties to terminate this exemption pro- 
vision is seen here as an attempt to 
force proper support for the code au- 
thority and the administration of the 
codes, difficulty now being experienced 
in securing financial aid from mem- 
bers, many of which are “hiding” be- 
hind the exemption provision now as- 
sailed. 

The provision, itself, is contained in 
Administrative Order X-36, dated 
May 26, 1934, and states: “Every 
member of the industry or trade is 
hereby exempted from an obligation to 
contribute to the expenses of admin- 
istration of any code or codes other 
than the code of the trade or industry 
which embraces his principal line of 
business fs 

This provision was made to prevent 
members of an industry from contrib- 
uting to the support of more than one 
code, in the event that their particu- 
lar business was not confined to one 
class of business. Criticism concern- 
ing the endeavor by the various 
branches of the industry to terminate 
this provision were to be made to Dep 
uty Administrator C. L. Hickling of 
the N. R. A., and inquiry indicates a 
large amount of such criticism from 
members of the industry in general. 


Handling Complaints 

In an endeavor to facilitate the 
handling of trade-practice complaints 
for the crushed-stone, sand-and-gravel 
and slag industries the N. R. A. has 
approved two Regional Adjustment 
Agencies authorized to handle com- 
plaints of this nature. The first re- 
gion comprises Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, while the sec- 
ond region takes in Kentucky, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

While the approvals and authoriza- 
tions of these agencies are subject to 
revocation at any time by the Admin- 
istrator, it is expected here that the 
creation of the trade-practice agencies 
will greatly accelerate the handling 
and disposition of complaints regard- 
ing trade practices. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete 

In order to assure the proper finan- 
cial support of the ready-mixed-con- 
crete code authority, Recovery Admin- 
istrator Hugh S. Johnson has ap- 
proved an amendment to the code au- 





thorizing the Code Authority to sub 
mit a budget and method of assess 
ment upon which funds shall be con 
tributed by members of the industry 
for the support of code administra- 
tion. This action definitely removes 
difficulties heretofore experienced by 
the Code Authority in securing ade- 
quate financial support. Similar ac 
tion was taken by the Administraton 
for the sand-lime-brick and shale in 
dustries 


Overtime Pay 

The Administration is going to look 
into proposed amendments to the code 
of fair competition for the clay and 
shale roofing tile industry on August 
1, when it has scheduled hearings here. 
Of particular moment is the proposal 
to cut overtime pay in this industry 
from time and one-half to time and 
one-third, which is expected to stir up 
considerable opposition from the La 
bor Advisory Board as well as from 
organized labor itself. 

The setting up of regional control 
committees, and alteration of certain 
trade-practice provisions of the pres 
ent code, are other features of the pro 
posed amendments. These committees 
will also be authorized to receive and 
act on trade-practice complaints. Such 
committees also have been suggested 
and finally authorized by the Admin 
istration for the rock-crusher manu 
facturing industry. 


Slate-Industry Budget 


Following the action of other kin 
dred industries in submitting a budget 
for approval of the Administrator, to 
gether with the basis for contribution 
to the same by members of the indus- 
try for the expense of administering 
the code, the slate industry has filed 
such an application with the N. R. A. 
for consideration. The basis of con 
tribution is to be that percentage of 
the respective regional quotas which a 
member’s sales in dollars are of the 
total sales of the industry for each re 


gion for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933. 


Asks Release of $2,000,000 
for Ohio Secondary Roads 
Gov. White of Ohio has asked the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
to release approximately $2,000,000 of 
the Federal highway grant for 1934 
in order to improve additional rural 
roads of the school-bus-route type and 
similar county roads. The state has 
recently added about 400 mi. of county 
and township roads to the state sys 
tem and these are being improved 
with state funds this year. Ohio’s 
total share in the Federal grant is $7, 
$65,012, of which 25 per cent., or 
nearly $2,000,000, is to be spent on im- 


proving secondary roads 
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The Changing N. R. A. 


INCE the close of the last session of Congress 
there has been a noticeable lull in the contro- 
versies which filled the press concerning the 

government’s activities under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. Those who for various reasons 
attacked the purposes and methods of the N. R. A. 
felt relieved by the assurance that for a time at 
least no new legislation would be proposed or en- 
acted, while those who believed it necessary to reply 
to the criticisms leveled at those activities naturally 
relaxed under the withdrawal of attacking forces. 
The result has been a relative quiet in which there 
is opportunity for calm consideration and appraisal 
without the distracting influence of a ceaseless 
clamor of conflicting misrepresentation. 

This is having the effect of soothing nerves that 
have been worn and torn by the stress of the argu- 
mentative period and is preparing the way for a 
more intelligent approach to the problems that still 
face us and to the means proposed for meeting 
them. One of the most important truths to which 
we are gradually becoming accustomed is the neces- 
sity, the inevitability, of change, the fact that 
activity, fluidity, instability are the very essence of 
life. We are beginning to learn that there is no 
more reason to expect stability, fixity, finality in the 
economic phases of our existence than to look for 
these qualities in any of its other phases. We have 
learned that change is essential to progress, to de- 
velopment, to betterment in the fields of science and 
engineering and we boast of our advances in these 
branches of knowledge. We have observed the 
Gperations of nature closely enough to have discov- 
ered that the processes of life are continually un- 
dergoing change, that rest and inactivity are the 
very death of life, that the phrase status quo de- 
notes a concept and not a reality. 

In all these and many other particulars we have 
seen and become reconciled to the necessity for 
change. Why have we sought to make exceptions 
of economics and political science, or why have we 
failed to observe that these, too, have been charac- 
terized by changes equally great and often more 
revolutionary? Why should be have sought to alter 
and improve the processes of production, while con- 
tinuing to insist upon the retention of old methods 
of distribution? Where was the logic in striving for 
better ways of selling, while ignoring the need for 
improving the capacity for buying? Was not it in- 
consistent to work for new conditions in such fields, 
and to remain indifferent to the social problems 
which these created? Did not we seriously deceive 
ourselves in believing that in an age of mass power 
production and almost instantaneous communica- 
tion we could manage our affairs, regulate our lives 
and improve our lot with the legislative machinery, 
the political outlook and the standards of value of 
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five generations ago? And have not we been guilty 
of cheating ourselves mentally and spiritually, have 
not we indeed postponed the day of our industrial 
and material recovery, by our attitude of childlike 
reverence for those “untouchables” of the past? 

No wise industrialist worthy of the name expects 
his plant to last forever or his methods to withstand 
for all time the rivalry of better processes. He may 
hope that his capital investment will remain unim- 
paired throughout his life but experience teaches 
otherwise and defeats the fulfillment of his wish. 
He may hope that the last “stroke of genius” has 
settled his competitive problems, but the very spirit 
of initiative and self-betterment, on the preserva- 
tion of which he insists for himself, acts, through 
the agency of others, to present him with new prob- 
lems for which new—and, at best, only temporary 
—solutions must be found. Every intelligent 
worker in every field of activity knows that every 
problem which arises and is susceptible to solution 
is followed by another for which new methods must 
be devised. No task is ever really completed, no 
problem ever really solved, since the task and the 
problem themselves undergo continuous change and 
must be approached with an attitude of mind that 
is equally ready to change. 

Yet most of us have wished—and, therefore, be- 
lieved—that this was not true. How comfortable 
and how easy it was to think that everything had 
been settled, that “‘God’s in his heaven: All’s right 
with the world.” How gayly we planned and car- 
ried out our ideas for change—rapid, dazzling and 
perplexing change —in fields where we had no 
sacred traditions of established usage; and how 
sourly we moped, how bitterly we complained, when 
we were brought face-to-face with the necessity for 
changes just as revolutionary in our habits of 
thought on other subjects. It was a shocking dis- 
covery to find that, despite our beliefs and contrary 
to our expectations, nothing escapes the universal 
process of change, that every minor change is but a 
phase of greater changes which affect all things. 


N the field of industrial production this fear of 
change and this belief in our ability to keep 
“things as they are” have undoubtedly retarded our 
progress toward business recovery. Aimed first, for 
example, against the creation of the N.R.A. because 
of its divergence from all the well-established prin- 
ciples to which we had become accustomed, the 
criticism that these feelings inspired was directed 
next against proposed changes in N.R.A. policies. 
After the shock of the first change had passed it 
was assumed that another great problem had been 
settled and that no further alteration was needed. 
Instead of welcoming the good sense that was cap- 
able of discovering the errors in its own creation 
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and then rectifying them, we adopted the obstruc- 
tionist policy of blaming it because it could not or 
did not conceive and execute a flawless plan. 

This has been poor judgment on our part and in 
this summer lull between Congresses we are begin- 
ning to realize it. Criticism after the fact, that 
hindsight that can see mistakes only after they have 
come to light, is not in as good repute as formerly, 
when in the clamor of battling protagonists we could 
not see the issue because of the smoke. 


O us the fact that the N.R. A. is and has been 

changing is one of the most hopeful signs ; hope- 
ful for the country at large, and hopeful, in the nar- 
rower sense to its proponents, of the N. R. A.’s abil- 
ity to survive criticism. The flexibility of the 
N. R. A., its ability to reverse former decisions, to 
make different decisions in different cases, to nulli- 
fy the work and to abandon the policies that seemed 
important at first, to recognize its own mistakes and 
to seek to rectify them even at the risk of making 
fresh errors—these are the qualities that make for 
success in the field of political science as in that of 
production and business enterprise. They exhibit 
not only a capacity for surviving the onslaughts of 
criticism fair and unfair, but they disclose also a 
disposition to conciliate, to mediate, to hear and 
consider, to discover justice if it be discoverable. 

The N.R. A. has been trying to revise some of 
the codes it has already approved and in doing so 
has sought to withdraw some of the concessions 
embodied in them, particularly such as relate to 
open-price policies, which appear in some industries 
to strengthen existing monopolies or to create new 
ones ; methods of base-cost finding which, when com- 
bined with sales-below-cost prohibitions, tend to pe- 
nalize high-efficiency plants by giving undue weight 
to the costs of low-efficiency plants; plans for aver- 
aging the hours of labor, which have had the effect 
in some industries of perpetuating, or favoring a re- 
turn to, pre-code conditions of unsteady and irregu- 
lar employment; differences in minimum-wage 
rates for similar types of labor and for sections 
having similar cost-of-living indexes; and uniform 
terms of sale, involving credit, contract forms, price 
determination, and the like. On all these questions 
each industry now operating under a code of its 
own may be expected to have different ideas. The 
existence of nearly five hundred industries which 
insisted upon maintaining separate identities and 
obtained individual and different codes is sufficient 
evidence of these differences in aims and methods. 
One has to make but a casual examination of the 
hundreds of codes in effect to realize how strongly 
various industries, for one reason or another, have 
separated themselves from their natural allies or 
competitors, hoping in this way, perhaps, to obtain 
some competitive advantage in labor control, price- 
fixing, or trade practices. The industry manufac- 
turing mops, for example, saw more differences 
than similarities in its problems and, as a result, 
there are separate codes for the makers of dry 
mops, the makers of wet mops, and the makers of 
mop-sticks. 
This type of industrial nonsense has resulted 
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from an overnicety on the part of the N.R. A. to 
grant to individual industries the maximum degree 
of self-regulation that they considered necessary. 
That these pleas for separate treatment and special 
advantages were not always sincere and that the 
representations offered in support of them were not 
always true have become increasingly apparent to 
the members of the N. R.A. staff, as complaints 
have multiplied and experience has exposed the 
dangers of carrying self-regulation to its logical 
ends. The competitive relationships of different 
industries were not always made clear to—and 
were sometimes deliberately concealed from—the 
N.R. A., and inter-industry complaints and the ob- 
jections of consumer groups have increased greatly 
because of it. It has been evident for some time 
that simplification of the existing codes is neces- 
sary, not only in the direction of refining each code, 
but also and chiefly in the combination of different 
industries under single codes. Alexander Sachs, 
one time economist of the N. R. A., considered the 
advisability of devising a single code or a group of 
uniform or almost identical codes for such natural- 
resources industries as coal, iron, oil, lumber, ag- 
gregates, and the like, while Dudley Cates proposed 
a more drastic simplification which would require 
codes only from those industries in which competi- 
tive influences result in the exploitation of labor, 
the social waste of capital, or frauds upon the pub- 
lic “not otherwise punishable by law.” 

Strong objections to the price-control provisions 
of many codes—notably those of the iron-and-steel 
and, more recently, the cement industry—have been 
raised by the Consumers’ Advisory Board, which 
has been working steadily in an intensive study of 
the effects of existing codes on the consuming in- 
terests. In the early stages of code-making it was 
not well-equipped or well-informed, and many pro- 
visions, which it can not now accept in the light of 
experience and greater knowledge, were approved. 
Control over prices has resulted in many industries 
in unwarranted increases in the costs to the con- 
sumer, the government having found in its own 
purchases a strong tendency to make all bids uni- 
form or only negligibly different. 
ing feeling that all price-control provisions are 
unsound and unworkable. Alexander Sachs has 
said that “for general industry, trade and services 
these devices will prove to be as administratively 
impracticable as they are economically subversive.” 


There is a grow- 


TE must not become unduly excited about 

changes in the policies of the N.R.A., as long as 
these do not overstep the bounds of the law which 
brought it into being. We must be prepared to see 
more of them and some even more drastic than 
those already made. We used to hear much talk, 
but no evidence, of a “breakdown” of the N. R.A. 
That is likely to come about the very moment that 
the N. R. A. becomes the inflexible, adamantine, ab- 
solutist bureaucracy which some would like to make 
it. As long as it retains its present adaptability to 
new conditions it will survive criticism and abuse 
and will live to serve industry and the public as 
fully as its grant of powers will allow. 

















Plant of the Wabash Sand and Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Dredge and dewatering station in left background with conveyors 
handling materials to and from stock-pile. 


Gravel-Plant Pumping Problem Solved 
by Use of Field Belt-Conveyor 


Stock-piling System Using Reclaiming 
Tunnel Conveyor Builds Reserve Supply 


IKE many another producer of sand and 

gravel, the Wabash Sand & Gravel Co. for 

some time has been faced with the fact that 
deposits near its plant at Terre Haute, Ind., are 
rapidly becoming depleted. Dredging operations 
were being carried on at a distance beyond the 
economical limit of the equipment in use. Rather 
than abandon the plant it was decided to install a 
system of field belt-conveyors to carry the material 
from a new dredge-discharge point to the plant. 
This system was put in operation in May, 1934, and 
has more than doubled the capacity of the plant 
which was formerly limited by the dredge’s capac- 
ity. The elimination of excess sand at this point 





has also contributed considerably to this increase in 
capacity and has lowered production costs as well. 

The deposit and plant are located on a property 
of 152 acres about 3 mi. north of downtown Terre 
Haute and only 1% mi. from the city limits. About 
one-half of the total acreage has not yet been 
worked. The amount of overburden is negligible 
and is caved in with the material, which extends 
about 30 ft. above water level. The proportions of 
gravel and sand are about equal. 

This company has operated at this same location 
since 1905, when gravel was loaded direct into cars 
by excavating machines and shovels. In 1910 a 


small washing plant, to which material was han- 








The dewatering station with dredge pipe-line at right. Picking belt- 
conveyor and field conveyor at left. 
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The dredge with screen-nozzle ladder elevated. Dewatering sta- 
tion and field conveyor to plant in background. 
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dled by a drag-line, was installed. In 1915 a iarger 
plant, which used a slackwire drag-line with car 
haulage to the plant hopper, was built. The present 
dredge in 1921 replaced this system and the present 
plant was erected a year later. In May, 1934, the 
new Robins belt-conveyor system, with which this 
article is chiefly concerned, was put in operation. 
The conveying system and its structural-steel 
framework were supplied by the Robins Conveying 
Belt Co. and were installed by the company’s forces 
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The field-conveyor bridge across creek and discharge to stock- 
piling conveyor. 


under the supervision of J. E. Johnson, plant 
engineer. 
The dredge is equipped with a 50-ft. Eagle 


Swintek screen-nozzle ladder and a 12-in. Amsco 
manganese-steel dredge pump which is driven by 
a 300-hp. General Electric motor. The dredge is 
held in position and moved in the usual manner 
by shore-lines operated by hoists. The pump now 
discharges through a 300-ft. pipe-line having a lift 
of 35 ft. to the discharge point. Previously the 
dredge had pumped a distance of 1,400 ft. with a 
55-ft. lift with a resulting loss of capacity. 

The dredge pipe-line now discharges to a steel- 
lined chamber at the dewatering station which is 
of steel-framed timber construction. The force of 
the discharge is broken in this chamber and the 
water and material then flow over two decks of 
gravity screens having >» and °;,-in. openings. The 
top deck breaks the force of impact of the material, 
while the lower deck separates the sand. 

The oversize from both decks drops into a 30-cu. 
yd. bin from which it is discharged through a gate 
to a 42-in. by 20-ft. flat picking belt-conveyor for 
the removal of chert, soft stone and the small quan- 
tities of lignite present in the deposit. An extra set 
of rollers was installed to depress the sides of this 
belt near the discharge end and allows water to 
drain off to a flume. 

The sand passing the bottom screen deck drops 


in a bin of 60-cu. yd. capacity where the sand is 
Any desired amount of 


aided in settling by baffles. 
sand can be allowed to overflow at this point with 
the water to a flume leading to a worked-out section 
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of the pit. The settled sand is discharged from the 
bin on the main field belt-conveyor. This sand forms 

a cushion to receive the gravel, which is discharged 
from the picking belt at a point farther along the 
field conveyor. 

This field conveyor, A, is 24 in. wide and 600 ft. 
long between centers and is mounted on a steel 
framework supported on concrete footings at a 
height of a few feet above ground-level. Near the 
discharge end of conveyor A a steel-truss bridge of 
80-ft. span crosses a creek traversing the property. 
At this point the conveyor is inclined for a short 
distance to discharge on inclined conveyor B, which 
discharges on a stock-pile. Conveyor B is 24 in. 
wide and 158 ft. long between centers and is also 
supported on a steel framework above concrete 
footings. The creek channel was dredged under 
the bridge span after the installation was completed 
to reroute the creek and to prevent refuse from 
being carried into the dredging basin. 

This conveyor discharges from its end on the 
stock-pile, which has a total capacity of 4,000 tons. 
A concrete tunnel below the stock-pile allows the 
material to be reclaimed..through five openings 
equipped with hand-operated gates feeding a tunnel 
conveyor, C. The tunnel is 100 ft. long and 61! ft. 
high by 7 ft. wide inside, and its floor is at ground- 
level. A live capacity of 1,400 tons can be reclaimed 
through this tunnel. 

Tunnel conveyor C is 24 in. wide by 333 ft. long 
between centers and is also supported on steel and 
concrete. It runs horizontally a few feet above 
ground-level to a point 44 ft. beyond the end of the. 
tunnel and is then inclined to the top of the plant. 
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Looking down stock-pile reclaiming conveyor from top of plant. 
Dredge in background. 
B 5 


All the new conveyors are direct gear-driven by 
General Electric motors. Conveyors A and B are 
driven by 15-hp. motors, conveyor C by a 25-hp. 
motor and the picking conveyor by a 3-hp. motor. 

Conveyor C discharges to a 5-ft. by 16-ft. Tel- 
smith revolving scalping screen. The oversize ma- 
terial is chuted to an Allis-Chalmers No. 4 N gyra- 
tory crusher, from which it is taken by an elevator 
to a 3-ft. by 8-ft. Telsmith revolving screen. The 
oversize from this screen is returned to the same 
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crusher. The gravel is sized by 6 Stephens-Adam- 
son Gilbert conical screens and the sand by gravity 
screens and settling tanks. Shipments are made 
by truck and by railway. The company also owns 
a locomotive crane for rehandling stock-piled mate- 
rial and two locomotives for switching cars. 

Material is produced to meet both Indiana and 
Illinois specifications. 





Vibrating Screen with Spray Nozzles 
Improves Product 


HE sand-and-gravel plant of the Neal Gravel 
Co. at Attica, Ind., is a good example of the 
changes which are being made by producers to 
meet new specifications and conditions. The com- 
pany’s deposit has been worked for over 30 years 
but the present plant was built in 1919, at which 
time revolving screens were used excluSively. In 
1932 a Greenville soft-stone eliminator was installed. 
In the spring of 1934 three of four sets of double- 
jacketed revolving screens were replaced with three 
vibrating screens which the company had on hand 
and a new Jigger vibrating screen. These changes 
have resulted in a cleaner product, better and more 
flexible sizing and a slight incidental increase in ¢ca- 
pacity. Excess sand can now be flumed away in- 
stead of being rehandled with a 10-in. centrifugal 
pump as was formerly necessary. 
The material in the deposit averages about 50 per 
cent. below 14, in. in size. A steam shovel loads it 
into 50-ton railroad bottom-dump cars which are 




















Plant of the Neal Gravel Co. at Attica, Ind. Tracks from gravel 
pit in foreground. 


hauled about 3,000 ft. to the plant. Bars spaced 10 
in. apart on the tops of the cars keep out bowlders 
when loading. Gravel is discharged from the cars 
over a sloping grizzly having bars spaced 2 in. apart. 
The oversize material goes to two No. 5 Austin gyra- 
tory crushers. Traylor bell-heads and concaves were 
installed on these crushers about a year ago and, 
according to B. E. Neal, president of the company, 
have greatly improved their efficiency. The 2!4-in. 
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minus product of these crushers drops to a belt-con- 
veyor on the top of the fine material which passed 
through the grizzly. 

A second belt-conveyor takes the material to the 
top of the screening building where it is discharged 
to the Jigger 4-ft. by 8-ft. triple-deck vibrating 
screen. This has wire cloth with 2-in., 34-in., and 
%e-in. openings. The material retained on the 2-in. 
deck goes to a 36-inch Symons disk crusher which re- 
duces it to 1!4-in. minus. This material is dis- 
charged to the main conveyor and goes back over the 

















The 4-ft. by 8-ft. triple-deck vibrating screen with spray nozzles 
and pipe-line. 


Jigger screen. The center 34-in. deck on this screen 
serves only to protect the cloth on the lower deck and 
helps to desand the gravel. The material retained on 
the two lower decks goes to two revolving screens 
fitted with 11!4-in. and 1-in. perforated plate. The 
fine material passing through the bottom deck of the 
Jigger screen goes to a 2-deck Simplicity vibrating 
screen having wire cloth with 14-in. and '4-in. open- 
ings. The pea gravel from this screen goes direct to 
storage and the coarse sand to an overflow box which 
wastes any desired percentage to a flume. The fine 
sand goes to a settling-box from which it is dis- 
charged to storage. 

The minus l-in. material from the revolving 
screens is fed to a 3-deck Simplicity screen having 
34-, 14-, and 14-in. openings. When making state 
material, all the gravel over 3, in. in size goes to the 
Greenville soft-stone eliminator, which discharges 
to a 2-deck Simplicity screen having 34-in. and %¢- 
in. openings. The oversize material from this screen 
goes to a picking belt which takes it to storage. 
Chutes are arranged so that any size can be dis- 
charged to any of the three gravel bins. Bottom- 
discharge gates under the bins are equipped with 
movable distributing chutes to prevent segregation 
in loading the cars. An American electric hoist is 
used for “spotting” the cars. Stephens-Adamson 
belt-conveyor idlers and pulleys and Goodyear con- 
veyor belting are used. Binks spray nozzles on the 
vibrating screens insure a clean product. 
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Roll-feeder and two-way chute to the two low-pressure pumps 
which feed pulverized raw material to preheater on No. 2 kiln. 
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Another view of the two low-pressure pumps with their feed 
arrangement and instruments. Direct-connected motors at right. 


Preheater Cuts Fuel Rate 40 Per Cent. 
and Lifts Capacity Like Amount 


HE decreased de- 

mand for Portland 

cement in recent 
years has transferred 
the center of interest in 
production from  prob- 
lems of quantity to 
those of quality in the 
product and efficiency 
in the method of mak- 
ing it. When plants are 
working full time under 
the pressure of a heavy 
and continuous demand 
for their products, 
there are few opportu- 
nities for experiment- 
ing with and adopting 
new methods. Too often 
the cost of interrup- 
tions to the production 
schedule may outweigh 
the expected economies 
of proposed changes, 
and in that way the 
adoption of badly 
needed improvements 
may be long deferred. 
During the last few 
years, however, experi- 
mentation has had its 


opportunity and the re- 
sults of research and in- 
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Raises Temperature of Raw Material to 
Calcining Point Before 








Feeding to Kiln 








Preheater installations on No. 2 


(right). 





kiln (left) and No. 1 kiln 
Building containing feeding and pumping equipment 
in background. 


ventive genius are al- 
ready apparent. 


Conspicuous among 


the efforts that have 
brought important re- 
sults are those of the 


Coplay Cement Mfg. 
Co. at Coplay, Pa. 
Through the collabora- 
tion of David J. Uhle, 
the company’s vice- 
president in charge of 
operations, and 
Dr. Max E. Grunewald, 
its chemical engineer, 
significant economies in 
kiln - fuel consumption 
have been brought 
about, while, as a sort of 
by - product advantage, 
has followed a marked 
increase in output. The 
methods used are pro- 
tected by two United 
States patents granted 
to Messrs. Uhle and Gru- 
newald—No. 1,801,467 
granted April 21, 1931, 
on an Apparatus for 


Heating Cement Raw 
Material and No. 1,- 
961,311 granted June 


5, 1934, on a Method for 
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Dottom of composition bin with roll-feeders connected to pumps 
which feed raw material to No. 1 kiln preheater. 


Heating Cement Raw Material. The method, 
which is known as the Grudex preheating system, 
covered by patents granted by foreign 
countries. 

As a preface to a description of the Grudex 
method and as a means of distinguishing it from ac- 
cepted practice it may be worth while to review 
briefly the reactions which occur within a rotary 
cement kiln. 

The rotary kiln as used in the manufacture of 
Portland cement in a dry-process plant receives the 
finely-pulverized and blended raw material at one 
end and while the material is conveyed through the 
rotating kiln three distinct processes take place with 
the raw material. All three are performed by the 
transfer of heat to the material. The heat is gen- 
erated by means of pulverized coal, oil or gas flame. 
The fuel and the combustion gases pass through the 
kiln in a direction opposite to the flow of the raw 
material. 

The first process is the heating of the cold raw 
material to the temperature of calcination, which 
begins at about 1,500 deg. F. 

The second process is the calcination of the cal- 


is also 











Control-board on kiln floor with recording and control instru- 
ments. Draft-gate controls below. 





clum and magnesium carbonates, which is practi- 
cally completed when the material reaches a tem 
perature of 2,000 deg. F. 

The third process is the clinkering. The tempera: 
ture to which the material must be heated in order 
to become clinker depends on the chemical compo- 
sition of the raw material and ranges in practical 
cement-kiln operation from 2,600 deg. F. for raw 
material low in silica and high in alumina and iron 
oxide to 2,900 deg. F. for raw material high in silica 
and low in alumina and iron oxide. The tempera- 
tures at which the clinker formation and calcination 
takes place are such that the heat transfer from the 
flame and the combustion gases to the material is 
effected mostly by radiation and for this purpose 
the rotary kiln is fairly efficient. The temperature 





View taken during construction of heat-resisting steel pipes in 
Kiln No. 2 preheater showing method of support. 


toward the back end of the kiln, where the heating 
of the raw material to the temperature of calcina- 
tion takes place, is such that the heat transfer is 
mostly effected by convection and only to a limited 
extent by radiation. 

According to Messrs. Uhle and Grunewald, the 
rotary kiln is very inefficient for such heat transfer. 
The kiln walls and the raw material itself expose 
only a comparatively small surface to the heavy 
stream of gases, while for efficient heat transfer by 
convection a large heat-transfer surface is essential. 
Therefore, the heat losses are said to be large even 
if very long kilns are used. It was this considera- 
tion which started the inventors on the development 
of the Grudex preheater. 

After extensive experiments on a small scale, an 
experimental preheating unit was installed on a 60- 
ft. kiln of the Coplay company’s plant at Coplay, Pa., 
in the autumn of 1930. The results obtained with 
this rather small unit were so encouraging that the 
company decided to go ahead with the installation of 
a Grudex preheater on one of its 9-ft. by 125-ft. 
kilns. The installation was completed and operation 
started in January of 1932. This kiln, equipped 
with the Grudex preheater, has been in continuous 
operation since that time with the exception of 
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several months when the plant was shut down 
completely. 

The accompanying drawing shows the general ar- 
rangement. The preheating unit on Kiln No. 1 con- 
sists primarly of two systems of heat-resisting 
chrome-nickel-steel pipes, all welded, and each ap- 
proximately 1,000 ft. long, which are located inside 
a tower built of fire-brick and encased in steel sheet- 
ing. The original stack was independently sup- 
ported at the height to which the brick tower was 
to rise and the lower section was removed and added 
to the top of the stack. The stack does not rest on 
the tower but a sleeve-like arrangement connects 
the two, allowing the expansion of the brick tower 
without affecting the stability of the stack. 

In this first large installation the pipes are ar- 
ranged in two straight-line return-bend systems as 
shown. The gases from the kiln are passed around 
the straight pipes in a circuitous flow. This aids 
the heat transfer. The raw material is fed from 
the original raw-material bin through two Fuller 
volumetric feeders to the two 5-in. Fuller-Kinyon 
pumps, each conveying the material into one of the 
two parallel-pipe systems. Two systems were re- 
sorted to because this arrangement allows the use 
of pipes of smaller diameter. 

The return-bends are contained in two steel boxes 
separated from the gas passage by 9-in. fire-brick 




















Construction view showing heat-resisting steel pipes in Kiln No. 2 
preheater looking upward from dust chamber. 


walls through which the straight pipes pass and 
which partly support them. Further support is pro- 


vided by hangers fastened to the return-bends. The 
steel boxes are filled with insulating material. This 


arrangement allows ready access to the return- 
bends in case replacements should be necessary, but 
after more than two years of continuous operation 
the pipes did not show any measurable wear. 

The pipes lead from the Fuller-Kinyon pumps to 
the lower part of the tower, then straight riser- 
pipes connect to the top row of the pipe systems. 
After passing through one row after another, from 
the highest to the lowest, the material travels 
through pipes along the walls of the dust-settling 
chamber below into the back end of the kiln. The 
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Bottom of Kiln No. 2 composition bin with agitators above. 
of batcher shown with air-release pipe at left. 


clean-out arrangements in the dust chamber and the 
door openings in the wall of the tower to allow the 
removal of the dust from the pipes by blowing with 
compressed air lances are similar to those used in 
waste -heat-boiler installations and present no 
difficulties. 

The drawing also shows the general arrangement 
of the second large preheating installation No. 2 in- 
stalled on a kiln of the same size next the first one. 
This installation was completed in May of this vear 
and has been operating since that time. 

It differs from the first installation especially in 
two major points. For the straight-pipe return- 
bend system’s flat coils, supported in the brick wall 
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The weighing and recording feeder w th control-board in left 
background. Feeder to low-pressure pumps below. 
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Side, end and plan views of the two preheaters installed in the plant of the Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Coplay, Pa. 
preheater stacks are supported on structural frameworks independent of the preheaters. 


by brackets made of the same heat-resisting metal 
as the pipes, have been substituted. The entire 
length of the pipe, about 1,200 ft. for each of the 
two systems, is exposed to the heated gases and 
utilized for heat transfer. Baffles made of the same 
heat-resisting metal are provided to prevent the 
gases from rushing through the open center. The 
volumetric feeders above the Fuller pumps have 
been replaced by a Fuller-Grunewald weighing and 
recording feeder which was described in the July, 
1934 issue of PIT AND QUARRY, page 55. 

To keep the kiln operator informed regarding the 
temperatures prevailing at the back end of the kilns 
and inside the towers a recording pyrometer is pro- 
vided on the operator’s platform. Recording draft- 
gages and draft-controls, consisting of doors near 
the top of the towers which can be opened and closed 
by remote control, are provided. The quantity of 
kiln feed is regulated by remote control from the 
kiln operator’s platform. 

According to Messrs. Uhle and Grunewald, the 
coal consumption per barrel has been reduced about 
35 per cent. in the case of the first installation and 
more than 40 per cent. in the case of the second in- 
stallation. At the same time the output of the kilns 
has been increased 35 per cent. and more than 40 
per cent. respectively. 

The power consumed by the pumps is about 1 
kw.-hr. per bbl. in the first installation and less than 
half that amount in the second. The quantity of 
compressed air fed to the Fuller pumps is small 
since the expansion of the entrained air in the 
heated zone assists in propelling the material 
tag the pipes and into the kiln. From 70 to 90 

. ft. of free air per min. is used for each pump. 

“The material is discharged into the kiln in the 


a4 


Note that the 


No. 1 installation at 1,100 to 1,200 deg. F., but, on 
account of the greater heat-transfer surface of the 
— the discharge temperature of the material is 
1,300 deg. to 1,400 deg. F. in the second installation. 

The gas temperature of the kiln exit is 1,700 deg., 
and on the top of the tower before entering the 
stack about 1,100 deg., creating sufficient natural 
draft for the kiln. 

Due largely to the absence of moving parts ex- 
posed to the heat, the cost of maintenance of these 
installations is very low. Examination of the heat- 
resisting pipes in the first installation after more 
than two years continuous operation shows, as has 
been said, no measurable wear. The repair and 
maintenance expense of the pumps and feeders, the 
only moving parts of the installation, have been no 
more than would be expected of any kiln feeders 
and pumps handling raw material. 

No extra labor is required since the regular box 
tender can readily take care of the feeders and 
pumps for the two kilns which need very little 
attention. 

The clinker produced with the two kilns is said to 
be of a very high quality. The intimate mixing of 
the small particles of raw material while they pass 
through the preheating pipes is said to make a more 
uniform clinker than would be normally obtained 
and has made it possible to reduce the raw-material 
fineness on the 200-mesh sieve by 2 per cent., effect- 
ing a considerable saving in grinding cost. 

It should also be noted that the gases do not come 
into direct contact with the raw material after they 
leave the kiln. Volatilized alkali, therefore, can not 
be redeposited on the raw material, a condition 
which would tend to cause irregularities in the set- 
ting properties of the cement. Continued on page 40 
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Gravel Firm Adds Scrubbing Equipment 
to Meet Changing Standards 


Excellence of Original Plant Design 
Makes Costly Rebuilding Unnecessary 


By 


OT many plants built four years ago were so 
well designed that they can meet the exacting 
demands of present conditions without the 

making of important changes. This ability to pro- 
duce material efficiently and economically in a period 
when the traditional methods of cost cutting 
through lengthening hours and reducing wages are 
frowned upon is perhaps the point of chief interest 
in the plant of the Cooley Gravel Co. near Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. Except for the installation of modern 
scrubbing equipment to enable the plant to produce 
material that will meet present-day standards of 
cleanliness, no important changes have been made 
since it was erected in 1930. The general design of 
this plant and the manner in which various prob- 
lems have been solved justify a lengthy description. 

The plant and deposit are located about 7 mi. west 
of Chillicothe and 2 mi. east of Sampsel, Mo. A 
side-track connects directly with the Wabash Ry. 
and through the latter with the C. B. & Q. Ry. at 
Chillicothe and the C. R. I. & P. Ry. at Lock 
Springs, Mo. 

The gravel deposit is of glacial origin and is said 
to be a terminal moraine. The surface of the de- 
posit averages about 35 ft. above water-level and 
has an average of about 18 ft. of overburden above 
it. Below water-level the deposit runs high in sand 
but above it consists of about 50 per cent. gravel of 
which about half will pass through a 1-in. opening. 
The deposit contains considerable silt, amounting to 
from 10 to 15 per cent. of the total material. Some 
of this silt is clay but most of it is extremely fine 
sand. Many clay balls are found in some sections of 
the deposit. 

According to reports this deposit was first worked 
in 1904 by the Wabash Ry. for ballast. The first 
gravel plant was built in 1926 and was taken over 
by the present company in 1929. In 1930 this was 
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torn down and the present plant built, using very 
little of the old plant or equipment. The new plant 
was designed by C. G. Cooley, president and general 
manager of the company. Unusually difficult pro- 
duction problems were encountered in working out 
the proper machinery and methods to be used. The 
only important change made since the plant was 
built was the installation of a Hardinge conical 
scrubber. The plant is of timber construction and 
has a capacity of 200 tons of gravel and 50 tons of 
sand per hr. 

A Monighan drag-line, mounted on rollers and 
handling a 314-cu.-yd. Page drag-line bucket, is used 
for stripping as well as for loading material for the 
plant. It is powered by a Fairbanks-Morse 3-cyl., 
150-hp., Tvpe Y semi-Diesel engine and has a 125-ft. 
boom. The stripping is done during the winter and 
enough overburden removed for the following vear’s 
operations. The overburden is overcast into the 
worked-out pit left from the preceding season’s op- 
erations. Gravel is loaded into a train of two 10- 
cu.-vyd. Western all-steel air-operated side-dump cars 
which are drawn by a Whitcomb 8-ton gasoline loco- 
motive. A Gardner-Denver 4!-in. by 4-in. Duplex 
air-compressor mounted on the locomotive supplies 
air for dumping the cars. 

The gravel is at present being hauled a distance 
of about 1,200 ft. to the plant, where the cars dis- 
charge their contents from above a timber trestle 
into a 35-cu.-yd. track-hopper. In spite of the 
length of the haul and the fact that only one train 
is used, the size of the feed hopper insures a steady 
supply of material to the plant. A rail grizzly with 
10-in. openings over the hopper holds out any stones 
too large for the crusher. These are sledged to a 
size that will pass through the grizzly. A Telsmith 
30-in. reciprocating feeder under the hopper dis- 
charges on a Link-Belt 3-ft. by 


6-ft. single-deck 








The 4-ft. cone secondary crusher which 
discharges to elevator at left. 
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Locomotive with cars on trestle discharg- 
ing into primary crusher. 





The two sand-drags with water booster 
pump in center. 
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Symons 4-ft. cone crusher. This 
is set at l-in. opening. Its prod- 
uct goes to a 20-in. Link-Belt 
bucket-elevator which discharges 
on a 19-in. inclined belt-conveyor 
that feeds a 3-ft. by 8-ft. Link- 
3elt double-deck vibrating 
screen. This ordinarily has cloth 
with 7-in. and 10-mesh open- 
ings on its top and bottom decks, 
respectively. The oversize ordi- 





Improvised dredge creating pond for 
added water supply. 








shaker screen. 
This has a step- 
plate with 
414-in. by 9-in. 
openings which 
not only screens 
but prevents 
any of the mate- 
rial going back 
with the return 
motion of the 
screen. 

The oversize 
from the shaker 
screen goes to the Acme No. 914 DD primary jaw 
crusher whose product, preceded by the throughs 
from the shaker, is discharged on a 26-in. belt- 
conveyor running to the top of the screening plant. 
To protect this belt a steel-plate partition under the 
shaker screen allows the finest of the throughs to 
fall on the conveyor first to form a cushion. The 
conveyor discharges to a 60-in. by 22-ft. Telsmith 
revolving screen having *4-, 1-, 1!- and 2-in. 
round openings on the main barrel and a jacket 
with 5 ft. of 4-in. round and 8 ft. of 1-in. square 
openings. A 4-ft. scrubber section with baffles at 
the feed end of the screen gives the material a pre- 
liminary scrubbing with the aid of water intro- 
duced through a spray pipe. 

Intermediate sizes produced are chuted direct to 
storage-bins. The oversize, usually plus 1-in., is fed 
to a 26-in. horizontal belt-convevor which feeds the 








Shaker screen, primary crusher and main 
belt under track hopper. 


Elevator from secondary crusher and feed- 
ing belt-conveyor to vibrating screen. 


narily goes to the belt-conveyor 
feeding the Symons crusher, the 
intermediate size to storage, and 
the fines to the waste flume. When producing con- 
crete aggregate, however, cloth with 1'-in. open- 
ings is used on the top deck and the intermediate 
size goes to the Hardinge scrubber. 

The sand coming from the revolving scalping 
screen is flumed to a Link-Belt 36-in. by 30-ft. drag- 
tank whose product goes by a chute to the Hardinge 
8-ft. diameter by 48-in. by 8-ft. conical scrubber. 
The scrubber product is sent by a 6-in. Hethering- 
ton & Berner sand pump to a second drag-tank of 
the same make and size as the first. The product 
of this tank is chuted to storage. With this ar- 
rangement only one grade of sand, usually concrete 
sand, can be made at one time. When making ma- 
sons’ sand, a jacket with 8-mesh openings is added 
to the trommel on the scrubber. The trommel has 
¥%e-in. openings and is used for rerinsing purposes 
only when concrete aggregate is being produced. 
Four Binks nozzles in the trommel furnish rinsing 


sprays. The washed stone in this case can be 
chuted either to storage or direct into cars for 


shipments. 

Two distinct bin structures are used for storing 
the various materials produced. The bin under the 
revolving screen has two compartments, each of 55- 
cu.vd. live capacity, which can discharge material 
either into cars on a track below the bin through 
sliding gates or through side-discharge gates into 
cars on another track alongside the bins. The bin 
under the Hardinge scrubber has three compart- 
ments, each one of 16-cu.vyd. capacity, which are 
used to store ballast, pea gravel and sand. A 24-in. 








Drag-line loading sand and gravel into cars hauled by gasoline 
locomotive. 
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The conical scrubber with attached trommel for rinsing, motor, 


and V-belt drive. 
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View of plant with cars waiting to be loaded. Note tower from 
which all operations are controlled. 


horizontal belt-conveyor set on 90-ft. centers under 
these bins is to be extended an additional 86 ft. on 
an incline to the top of an 80-cu.yd. timber bin 
Which is now under construction. This bin will be 
used for both car and truck loading. 

Cars are handled on the company’s track by a 10- 
ton Holt gasoline crawler tractor by means of a 
cable. They are “spotted” under the bins by a 
Link-Belt Caldwell No. 2 electric car-puller. A large 
supply of stock-piled material is kept on hand and 
this is rehandled to and from storage by a Link-Belt 
steam locomotive crane and a P & H gasoline 
crawler crane. The former has a 1-cu.vyd. Owen 
clam-shell bucket and the latter a 34-cu.yd. Hay- 
ward bucket. 

The bulk of the gravel produced by this plant is 
used for road-surfacing. At times considerable bal- 
last is sold. There is also some demand for concrete 
gravel and for sand. Neither of these last two prod- 
ucts passed the state specifications before the pres- 
ent scrubbing and washing system was installed. 
The plant also produces oil-mat gravel, and plaster, 
masons’ and engine sands. The largest material 
used by the state is 1 in. in size and for certain types 
of state work a high percentage of silt is specified. 
There is also a considerable market for sand. Due to 
the well-balanced demand and the flexibility of the 
plant there has been very little material wasted in 
the five years during which this plant has operated. 
Most of this waste has been excess silt and clay. 

Because of the excellent results obtained through 
the installation of the Hardinge scrubber a more 
detailed description of the com- 
pany’s experience with it is per- 


. + rp ‘ 1 
haps justified. The sand for- | 
merly produced was unsuited for | 
concrete work due to the large “J 


quantity of clay, ocher, silt, ete., 
in it. To make matters worse, 
the sand was coated with a film 
of some foreign material, per- 
haps a combination of the above, 
which gave it a muddy color. 
Now the sand produced is much 
lighter in color, is practically 
free from vegetable matter and 
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for the production of special sizes. 








Another plant view showing two separate bins, scrubber and 
control-tower above revolving screen. 


easily meets all specifications. The same is true of 
the concrete gravel, the scrubber eliminating the 
sandstone which was formerly mixed with this 
material. There is still some variation in the prod- 
uct due to variations in the deposit but, according 
to the state inspector at the plant, none of the mate- 
rial now being shipped comes near the 5-per cent. 
limit set by the state whereas it formerly contained 
about 10 per cent. of objectionable matter. The 
average is now about 2!. per cent. although some 
of the material shows less than 1 per cent. 

When the scrubber was first installed grinding 
balls were used, but it was found that better results 
were obtained by letting the material scour itself. 
This was true in the case of both sand and gravel. 
It was also found that a speed of 22 r.p.m. gave the 
best results as the material was then carried up the 
side and given the same cascading action which is so 
successful in the 
operation of ball 
and tube grind- 
ing mills. This 
scrubber always 
has about 7 cu.- 
yd. of material 
in it when run- 
ning and this in- 
sures a 
scrubbing of all 
the particles. 

Partly 
cause of the im- 


good 





©- Centrifugal pump which rehandles sand 


from scrubber to drag-tank. 
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vibrating screen used Crusher and shaker screen with partition 


allowing fines to form cushion on belt. 
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Portable gasoline-driven electric welder. Workman rebuilding 314-cu.yd. drag- A 10-ton gasoline crawler tractor switching 
Bucket being rebuilt in background. line bucket with arc welder. loaded and empty cars. 


proved quality of its product this plant did the best ranged so that, by making one round, the operator 
year’s business in its history in 1933 as it was able can start or stop all the machinery in the correct se- 
to supply any desired type of material. quence. From his position at each of these switches 

One of the outstanding features of this plant is he can see the unit of equipment which it controls. 
the manner in which operations are controlled. The In addition to the switches a push-button on the 
method in use not only makes the plant safe for the platform enables the operator to stop instantly the 
workmen but it also insures against damage to belt feeding the reduction crusher. Another button 
equipment or expensive choke-ups in case of a sounds a signal to the operator at the primary 
breakdown in any part of the operation. One man, crusher in case it is desired to stop the feed to the 
stationed in a control house at the extreme top of | plant. Another switch enables the operator to stop 
the plant, is in complete control of the entire opera- the water pumps. These can be started only by a 
tion. From this house, which is surrounded by a __ local switch, because they are often required to fur- 
railed platform, he can see each piece of important nish water for purposes other than washing when 
equipment in the plant. Further to insure safety the plant is not in operation. Also at this control 
no workmen except the few required to operate the board are the main plant switch, the various light 
plant are permitted to be in the plant except with switches, a power-factor indicator, a.-c. and d.-c. in- 
the knowledge of the operator. dicators for the synchronous motors driving the re- 

Grouped back to back in the control house are duction crusher and the conical scrubber, ete. The 
switches for all the plant equipment. These are ar- plant is well fitted with lights and flood lights for 
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Pian and elevation drawings of the plant of the Cooley Gravel Co. near Chillicothe, Mo., which illustrate its simple and compact yet 
flexible design. 
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Flow-sheet of sand-and-gravel plant of the Cooley Gravel Co., near Chillicothe, Mo 
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THE OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE COOLEY GRAVEL CO... CHILLICOTHE, MO 
















A group of the employees of the Cooley Gravel Co., most of 
whom have been with the company since the plant first began 
operation. 


night operation. Practically all the electrical equip- 
ment and all the motors, with one exception, were 
furnished by the General Electric Co. 

One of the chief problems at this plant has always 
been the water-supply. Originally the plant de- 
pended on ground water from the worked-out part 
of the gravel pit for its wash-water. With the in- 
stallation of the present washing and scrubbing sys- 
tem and its requirements of about 1,500 gal. per 
min., however, this supply proved inadequate, espe- 
cially during dry seasons. To increase this supply 
the water from the waste pile was drained into a 
ditch dug for that purpose. <A control gate at the 
end of this ditch allows the water to flow through a 
pipe under the tracks to the pond, from which it is 
taken by a Dean Hill 4-in. high-pressure pump and 
an Aurora 6-in. low-pressure pump mounted on a 
barge made of oil drums. 

As the water-supply was not yet adequate it was 
decided to provide additional capacity by digging a 
new water hole in another abandoned section of the 
pit. The digging of this hole, which is now well un- 
der way, is being done with a hydraulic dredge 
which was designed and assembled at the plant. It 
consists of a 4-in. Kansas City Hay Press centrifu- 
gal sand pump, driven by a 20-hp. Continental gaso- 
line engine, both mounted on a plank floor supported 
by oil barrels. The intake nozzle is operated by a 
hand hoist. The sand is discharged at some dis- 
tance from the pond and is recovered by a small 
drag-scraper operated by a gasoline-engine-driven 
hoist. 

A complete machine and blacksmith shop, where 
practically all repairs can be made, is maintained at 
-the plant. In addition to the usual equipment such 
as forges, drills, oxy-acetylene cutting and welding 
sets, ete., the company has a General Electric port- 
able electric-welding outfit which is driven by a 
Buda 4-cyl. gasoline engine. At the time the plant 
Was visited this set was being used to rebuild a 315- 
cu.yd. drag-line bucket, using Stoody and Stoodite 
metal. 

An illustration of the advantages of having com- 
plete repair equipment and competent repairmen at 
a plant was furnished by an incident which occurred 
a few days before the author’s visit to the plant 
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early in May. A pin came out of the brake mech- 
anism, causing the engineer to lose control of his 
locomotive and it ran off the end of the trestle and 
fell to the ground 19 ft. below. The engineer 
jumped out on the trestle before the locomotive fell 
and was uninjured. The two loaded cars which the 
locomotive was pulling fell on it, wrecking the loco- 
motive’s cab and radiator and fracturing its front 
frame cross-member, the front motor support and 
the engine flywheel housing. With the exception 
of a few minor parts which were purchased, all these 
repairs were made at the plant. The accident oc- 
curred on a Friday and the locomotive was back in 
service Monday morning. 

As has previously been stated, the plant was de- 
signed by Mr. Cooley and incorporates many orig- 
inal ideas conceived during his twelve years’ expe- 
rience as a sand-and-gravel producer. He started 
operating a small temporary plant in Indiana in 
1922 shortly after his graduation from Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1921 with a degree of mechanical engi- 
neering. In 1925 he built a plant at Gosport, Ind., 
which he still operates. The Sampsel plant, how- 
ever, is the larger and more important of the two 
and Mr. Cooley now spends most of his time there, 
maintaining an office in Chillicothe. C. W. Wiles is 
plant superintendent at Chillicothe. The company 
is an Indiana corporation and is owned jointly by 
Mr. Cooley and W. P. Chapin and W. R. Shiel of 
Indianapolis. 

The plant is entirely of heavy timber construction 
with concrete footings and foundations. Most of the 
equipment, including belt-conveyors and _ pulleys, 
bucket-elevators, silent-chain drives, shaker and vi- 
brating screens, sand-drags, ete., was furnished by 
the Link-Belt Co., and the bin gates, feeder and re- 
volving screen by the Smith Engineering Co. Cin- 
cinnati Rubber Co. conveyor belting and Roebling 
cable are used exclusively. Morrow metal screen 
plate is used on the shaker screen and Ludlow-Say- 
lor wire screen cloth on the vibrating screen and on 
the revolving screen and scrubber sand jackets. 


Potash Production in 1933 


Potash produced in the United States in 19335 
amounted to 333,110 short tons of potassium salts 
equivalent to 143,378 short tons of potash, an in- 
crease of 133 per cent. in gross weight and of 151 
per cent. in K.O content over 1932 (143,120 tons 
cross weight, and 61,990 tons K.O). 





Preheater 


Summarized, the advantages claimed for the 
Grudex preheating system are: (1) that it can be 
readily installed on existing kilns; (2) due to its 
simplicity, the first cost, maintenance expense and 
power consumption are very low; (3) no extra labor 
is required for the operation; (4) substantial fuel 
savings are obtained; (5) the capacity is increased; 
(6) an excellent quality of clinker is being produced; 
and (7) savings in the raw-material-grinding costs 
have been effected. 
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MEN OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


C G. COOLEY, president and gen- 
» eral manager of the Cooley Gravel 
Co. of Chillicothe, Mo., and Gosport, 
Ind., was born in Indiana in 1897. Dur- 
ing the World War he served as a naval 
officer after attending the U. S. Naval 
Academy. He graduated at Purdue 
University in 1921, and after several 
other ventures started in the sand-and- 
gravel business. He was interested in 
three temporary plants in Indiana and in 
1925 constructed a permanent plant at 
Gosport. In 1929 his company pur- 
chased the plant at Chillicothe and in 
1931 he became interested in a plant 
near Alexandria, La., which was oper- 
ated for two years and then sold. Mr. 
Cooley is in active charge of the pros- 
pecting and testing of deposits and the 
design, construction, operation and sales 
of his plants. He is also a member of the 
Missouri State Committee. 
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Alphonse F. Brosky has been ip- 
pointed by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. as spe 
cial engineer attached to its genet ° ; 
offices at Columbus, O To accept this Obituary 
new post Mr. Brosky has resigned as 
consulting editor of Coal Age, on whost 
staff he had served in various editorial 
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capacities since See Henry Bode, president of the Bode 
ter When he acted x Assistant Fuel Gravel Co., San Francisco Cal died rt 
Advisor to the Federal Surplus Relief cently at his home in that 
Corp in Washingtor 

Neal Ross, former Missouri state blue George L. Lauer, 36, foreman at the 
ai-y commisrioner. recently resiened to Caden Stone Co., Evansville, Ind., died 
take a position with the Ready-Mixed July 4 at a hospital in that city 
Concrete C« Kansas City, Mo 

Edmund K. Swigart, 67, senior vic: 

lL. VT. Sunderland, president of the president of the Bucyrus-Erie C« 
As} (rove Lime & Portland Cement South Milwaukee, Wis., died July 7 t 
Co Kansas City, Me h been named his estate on Ballard Lake, Wis., as t 
by the R. F. C s one of a committes result of a heart attack He joined the 
of five outstanding Kansas City busi company in 1891 and w made 
ness executive to ssist business and tary and treasurer in 1901 

ndust in the Kansas City trade te 

tor to take full advantage of the Albert L. Krim, 60, former supe}! 
Val s fede | ! gencies now it tendent of the Falls City Quarry ‘| 


Louisville, Ky., died recently at ho 


pital in that city 
Herman H,. Wagner, secretary ind 


r<« Srey aot he on , es ‘“” ) . : 1 
t y U 1 Quarries Cor} William H. Bassett, 66, newly-elected 
Hummelstown, P s recently elected president of the American Society fo 
executive secret of the Crushed Testing Materials. died Jul ] t } 
Stone, Sand and Grave ind Slag Indus home in Cheshire, Conn He Wa 
1 + + > ¥ j leno 
tries, Distr », Region 3 He i pioneer metallurgist in the non-ferrous 
member of the Regional Code Con metal industry and at the time of his 
itte« r the s 


death was Metallurgical Manager The 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Cont 
W. W. Fischer, president of th ii 


Fischer Lime & Cement Co., Memphis . 
ts aes Thomas H. Warren, 6!) for man 





Praag — begins sana gt to th vears president of the Jesse Allen Lime 
building pros ; ssetitamieni Siar Atami home in Nashville, Tent He had not 
been active in business ! \ 
tiona Association of Builders’ Suppl ; 
Assoc tions nd the builders’ supplies 
national code authority. He was al 
ted ec] man of the manufacture 
ommittes it the ecent Seml-annu: 





session of the ociation in Memphis Vv 


R. F. Weston recently joined the ex 
ment division of the Babcock & Wil 


ment division of the Babcock & Wilco. Coming 


had a long experience in the cement A 
Indust! I Ving fort rly been gene fk e © 
superintendent of the Valley Fors tvents 
Cement Co nd the Allentown Portland 

W. A. Watson |} oined the Stowe 
Fuller Ref torise a. gS Veland 4) ; nv ~ ee | 
+ Spy pee “Ripe pied August 10, 1934, Chicago, Ill. 
ie ae Ere f 10 vears ake Meeting of lime manufactur- 
ciated with the Gene Refractori ers, Bismarck Hotel, to formu- 


Co. as district manager of their Detroit late marketing plan for high- 
tor calcium, chemical and industrial 
Joe Wilson, chen t for the Mon lime in Ohio. 
ch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kans., wa : i 
seriously iniured Ju ‘i by wn exes August 16, 1934, Hot Springs, 
sion of chemica n the comp Va. Annual meeting of the 
oratory board of directors of the Na- 
. tional Crushed Stone Associa 
ee eet tion, The Homestead, Hot 
Ind., has pplied for patent rights on Springs, Va. 

September 3-8, 1934, Munich, 
cecthcee metines Mie tin: vaste Germany. Seventh International 
Western Road Machinery Co.. Chicago Road Congress and International 
Ill., has been appointed manager of Road Exhibition, American Na- 
RAE SER CA Nee DY Tee COMPANY tional Committee, 1723 N Street 
in Los Angels ( rhe south West 


ae etek N.W., Washington, D. C. 


W. Cornwell, formerly manage 


nd Ariz being segregated December 3-8, 1934, New York, 
sta orate N. Y. Eleventh National Expo- 
Henry 8. Gray, secretary and treas sition of I owe} and Mechanical 
urer of the Louisville Cement Co Engineering, Grand Central Pal 


Louisville, Ky., ¥ ecently appointed ace, New York City. 
Indust} Advisory Committee 
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1934 Road Congress is 
to be Held in Munich 
The American 
of the Permanent International Asso- 


ciation 


of Road 


National Committee 


Congresses has an- 


nounced the program for the Seventh 


Internat 


ional Ri 


aad Congress which 


will be held Sept. 3-8, 1934, at Munich, 


German) 


\. 


Conjointly with the Con- 


gress, the organization of an Interna- 
tional Road Ext} 


ranged. 
will be 


ment of highway construction and 


mainten 
vehicle 
problem 


As in t 
centered 


ance me 
loads a 
s. After 


libition has been ar- 
he past the program 
about the improve- 


thods, traffic safety, 
nd other important 
the Congress there 


will be low-rate excursions starting at 
Munich and ending at the latest on 
Sept. 18 at Berlin where the congress 
will end with an official ceremony. 


Fourth Largest Russian 
Cement Plant Operating 
The fourth largest cement plant in 

the U.S. 5. RB. 

May. It is located at Kamensk, in the 

Ukraine, and will utilize the discarded 

the Dzerzhinsky steel mill to 


slag of 
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goregates Statistics 








a upturn in industries consum 
ing aggregates and related mate- 
rials, so apparent during the latter 
half of 1933, was less pronounced dur- 
ing the first six months of 1934. All 
indicators, however, showed gains in 
1934 compared with early 1933. 

Table I compares 1934 with 1933; 
figures for six months are available 
for most indicators, for five months 
for the others. The same data are 
plotted by months in Fig. 1. 

Construction Lags.—The year 1933 
closed with renewed hope for the con- 
struction industry, contracts totalling 
$207,210,000 having been awarded in 
December. Since then, 
monthly awards have been 


however, 
much 
lower, the second quarter averaging 
only a little more than $130,000,000 a 
month. Public works projects are still 
carrying the bulk of the load, for the 


v 
By H. H. HUGHES 


Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior 


volume of residential contracts in May 
and June dropped even lower than in 
1933. Private construction remains 
virtually stagnated and it is hoped 
that the National Housing Act, passed 
in the closing days of the last Con- 
gress, will provide the impetus neces 
sary to raise residential construction 
to more satisfactory levels. 

Engineering contracts and concrete 
pavement contracts for six months of 
the year are considerably higher than 
1933, but still far below the 10-yr. 
average from 19238 to 1982. 

The situation in the construction 
industry is reflected in slight increases 
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Fig. 1. Indicators of demand for aggregates and related materials in 1933 and 1934 compared w.th 
iverages for 





August, 1934 


previous years. 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 
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monthly 
and stocks on hand at end of month from Jan- 


Chart showing production, shipments 


uary, 1933, to June, 1934. 


5 Portland-cement industry in June, 
1934, produced 5,786,000 bbl, shipped 
239,000 bbl. from the mills, and had ir 
stock at the end of the month 21,547,000 
bbl Production in June, 1934, showed ar 
increase of 12.6 per cent ind shipments 
an increase of 7.0 per cent., as compared 
With June, 1933. Stock it mills were s 
per cent. higher thar t year ago. The 
otal production for the first half of 1934 
imounts to 37,088,000 bbl, Compared with 
27,668,000 bbl. in the same period of 19 
and the total shipments for the first half 
of 1934 imount to 163,000) bbl com 
pared with 27,927,000 bbl. in the same 
period of 19 lestis tes have been in 
cluded in 1 f t returns for twe 
plants 


RATIO (per cent.) OF PRODUCTION TO 


CAPACITY 
June May April |Marct 
f | 
Gg 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Che montt 55.2 9.8 ) 29.6 23.0 
rhe 12 
months ended 26.0 4B 26.74 | 25.9 0 


Sand-Gravel Producers 
Pleased with NRA Code 


The Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Sand and Gravel Assn. held its month- 
ly meeting and luncheon July 12 at 
Rockmere, Pa. The meeting was well 
attended and all present reported a 
good increase in the volume of busi- 
ness. The members were also reported 
as being enthusiastic over the accom- 
plishments the NRA and were 
agreed that the code was proving of 
great benefit. 


of 


Contractors in Western 
Pennsylvania Organize 
Forty-six representative contract- 
ors in thirty-three counties of West- 
ern Pennsylvania have organized the 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
MONTHS, IN 1933 AND 1934 (Jn thousands of barrels) 





Stocks 





Production Shipments At End of Month 
Month oa —— 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 | 1934 
January 2.958 3 779 72 0,624 19,54 
February 2.77 1168 952 1,125 | 20,7 
March... 684 5.257 1.618 21,298 1,42 
\pril 4,183 6,544 6,492 0,542 | @21,55 
May 6,262 8,554 a8,784 20,117 | a21,30 
June 7,804 8 TR6 . ) 19,936 21,54 
July 8 609 } 19,848 | 
August 8,223 22,078 | 
September »,638 21,216 | 
October 03 19,502 
November 4,67 19,709 
December 3 526 a19,541 
Totals... t 64,036 
a Revised 
DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT (a 
Ml J Ma Tune 
Shipped to Shipped t 
l 1934 ] 1934 l 14 l 4 
Alabama 130, 8¥¢ 6}, 284 128.62 4 New Jersey 252. ¢ 25 952 187 243 872 270) 
Alaska 103 774 y24 » 294 |New Mexico 11,9 2,879 erby 2,355 
Arizona 13,226 22,75 10,014 24,885,|New York 874,417 123,702) 1,070,796) 1,049,819 
Arkansas 835,050 63,139 84,181 46,216) North Carolina 41 121 61,300 Ht) 758 bl 44% 
California 489,827 472.667 173.30 463.606||North Dakota 17,159 6,042 24,427 32,055 
Colorado 30,148 549,402 $ HO0 15.758 |Ohio... 292,022 +43 118 389 r 85,70 
Connecticut. | 123,15¢ 112,171; 104,706 124.743) Oklahoma 155,381 eee 150 303 1s ma 
Delaware $7,636 8.44 1.197 45.203 Oregon 14,3 3} 3 om 43 2 36,0 
Dist. of Col 91,904 67,170 1534 gg'735|| Pennsylvania. 498,529 44 102) 659 i ) na 
Florid 73.109 88 562 54.449 65.97 Porto Rico 7 191 10 132 6,250 i 
is omponced = ‘ » nea ~~ sam Rhode Island 47,818 39,543 6,332 3,074 
Georgia 53,102 2,012 S48 4 9,443 || South Carolina 6,530 24,052 17,301 25,54 4 
Hawait yt ope eae 0,006) South Dakota 41370) 43,874) 19,494) 37.91 
Idaho 11,455 19,432 11,586 24,224) | Tennessee 128,277; 172,2 b107,669) = 121 
Illinois 177,861 O71,t 43 847,314 957,475 Texas 60.532 347.60 30 O04 24 
Indiana 172,464 1,335) 350,728) 326,093) Utah 15,926, 41,514] 17,867) 28,513 
lowa 193.695 7 t 187.840 997 842 Vermont 13.794 54 800 18.735 43.994 
Kansas 81,970 I 92,726 153,683 Virginia 100,649 128,834 117,078 140,554 
Kentucky } 149,151 187 179,813 122,911)! Washington 52. 800 125,718 58,175 Q7.178 
Louisiana | 64,344) 103,895) 59,178) 81,409) West Virginia 54.844] 134,170] 59.554) 115.94 
Maine 33,020 27,918 60,451 57,802) Wigconsin 178,181 291,111 ,28 48t 74,484 
Maryland 78,427) 136,713 6,90! 137,133! Wyoming 8.131 16,617 8.377 2(),3t 
Massachusetts 193,170 185,860 220,410 2,302 Unspecified 5,235 5,597 §(). 745 > R11 
Michigan 295,721 $23,275 514.119 173.640 
Minnesota 210.4 149,171 235,96 171,954 4 & 742.4 7.881.231) 8.4 ws 
Mississippi 50,862 62,712 89,038 63,418. Foreign 
Missouri 227,115 327,619 $17,173 216,904 countries 74,638 41,091 97.769 i141 
Montana 20,183 32.504 23,086 24 2QG 
Nebraska 225,751 LUSS85 135 l 185,585 Total shipped 
Nevada 51,316) 284,40 61,124) 231,532)! from cement 
New Hampshire 26,225 86,762 97,171 73,010\|  plante 6.709.000 68.784.000! 7.979.000! 8.539.000 
Includes estimated distrib from 1 plant for May 1934; from 2 plants for January to March and for June, 19 34; f1 
plants for January to March, for May and June, 1933 i for April, 1934; from 4 plants for April, 1933. 6 Revised 


Constructors’ Assn. of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Offices have been opened at 
601 Columbia Bank Building and Roy 
A. MacGregor has been named execu- 
tive secretary. 

C. E. Lott of the John F. Casey Co 
is president. Other officers are: A. R. 
Flinn, Booth & Flinn, vice-president 
in charge of railroad activities; Wil- 
liam F. McCrady, McCrady-Rodgers 
Co., vice-president in 
highway division; R. 
tary; and B. B. Byers, 

The objective an 
which can speak and act for its mem- 
bers as a unit in their industry. It 
will strive to encourage 
highway and railroad construction 
and undertake to eliminate unfair and 
unethical practices. 


charge of the 
B. 


treasurer. 


Lee, secre- 


is association 


also river, 


It is expected that the association 
will expand its membership to include 


companies in northern West Virginia 
and eastern Ohio. 


Ohio has 320 Producers 
Registered Under Code 
The registered producers in Region 
8 (Ohio) reached a total of 320 on 
July 25, according to Claude L. Clark, 
executive secretary the Regional 
Committee. This number includes 116 
crushed-stone producers, 195 sand- 
and-gravel producers, and 9 slag pro- 
ducers. Not included in these figures 
are 10 producers who are outside the 
region but ship into it 


of 


7 from Region 
3 (Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware), 2 from Region 4 (West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia), and 1 from 
these concerns have signed the com- 
pliance form and furnished 
affidavits. 


tonnage 
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Labor Conditions 














_ eerecagea in employment contin- 
J ued to characterize the labor situ- 
tion in the nonmetallic-mineral indus- 
tries in April, both the cement and the 
quarrying branches showing larger 
gains than in the preceding month. 
Quarrying Industry—Employment 
rose from 28,610 workers in March to 


32,629 in April, the highest figure 
since last December. The employment 


index, which stood at 48.7 for the 
month (when compared with the 1923- 
1925, 3-yr., average as 100), showed a 
gain of 15.9 per cent. over March and 
of 23.9 per cent. over April of 1933 
(Table I). 

One-week pay-rolls reached $522,- 
154, the highest mark since last Octo- 
ber. The ) 


index, 29.9, was 23.9 per 

cent. ahead of March and 48.0 per 
cent. above April a year ago. 

Per-capita weekly earnings, $16, 

were the highest in more than 10 


months, and exceeded those of March 
by 6.9 per cent. and those of April, 
1953, by 19.5 per cent. The average 
number of hours worked per week rose 
to 34.2, the highest since last October, 
1.0 per cent. above March, but 4.3 per 








new “high,” exceeding the March fig- 
ure by 2.6 per cent. and that of April, 
1933, by 27.1 per cent 

in continued in 
April, the number of increases and the 
number of workers affected being the 
greatest since October of 1933 (Table 
II). Increases were put into effect in 
20 plants and benefited 1,622 em- 
ployees. There were no decreases re- 
ported. 

A comparison of employment and 
pay-rolls in identical plants for March 
and April is given in Table III. In one 
state, Maine, employment increased 
528.1 per cent. in the month of April, 
in New Hampshire 140.8 per cent., and 
in 12 other states (Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
York, South Dakota and Wisconsin) 
the increase was more than one-third. 
The few decreases occurred chiefly in 
the South, the greatest being 35.8 per 
cent. In Tennessee and 23.6 per cent. 
in Mississippi. There was only one 


Increases wages 


other decrease (Arkansas) over 10 
per cent. 
In many states (Connecticut, IIli- 








souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia) pay-rolls 
rose faster than employment, and in a 
few where there were losses in 
employment there were gains in pay- 
rolls. In the far South pay-rolls de- 
clined faster than employment, dis- 


cases, 


closing the wage-depressing effect of 
increasing unemployment. In only one 
Utah, was in em- 
ployment accompanied by a decrease 


state, an increase 
in pay-rolls. 

Cement Industry.—Reports indicate 
a slight decline in employment in the 
cement industry for the 119 plants re- 
corded in April. The number of em- 
ployees reported by 120 plants in 
March fell to 12,414 in the 119 plants 


reporting for April (Table IV). The 
employment index, relative to the 
1923-1925, 3-yr., average taken as 


100, was 48.0, a gain of 13.5 per cent. 
for the month and of 24.0 for the year. 
Despite the reduction in 
ment, pay-rolls increased from $224,- 
218 in March to $245,774 in April. The 
1 in March, rose 


4 
se of 27.0 per cent. 


employ- 


index, which was 
to 30.6 in April, ar 


rai | 


cent. below the preceding April. Av- nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- for the month and of 65.4 per cent. 
erage hourly earnings were 46.9 ¢., a land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- for the year. 
lable I.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY-ROLLS AND EARNINGS IN THE QUARRYING AND NONMETALLIC-MINING INDUSTRIES, IN 1933 
AND 1934, BY MONTHS 
Gains are shown in bold-faced type, losses in light-faced type 
Employment Pay-Rolls Per-Capita Weekly Ave e Hour \ " Ke sie 
Earning Vorked per Week { R 
Estab : 
lish Percentage Percentage Percentage Perce ip Percenta 
Month ments Em Index Change From Amount Indes Change From caidas Change From eae har From on Change Fror 
Report ployees of Em of Pay of Pay for for p 
Ing on Pay ploy Pre Year Rolls Roll Pre Year Month Pre Yea M } Pre Yea Month = Year 
Rolls ment ceding Avo 1 week ceding Ago ceding cedi A gi ced A 
Month Month Month - Mor Montt 
1933 
July 1,134 3,044 19. 4.8 $498,991; 28 3.6 »4 | $15.10 1.2 4 7.2 0 
August 1,142 1,553 im 4.2 1.0 | 520,098 Gg G 5.1 7 15.05 9 () 10. 4¢ s 8 
September 1,152 | 35,442 | 52.6 1.9 .4 | 516,932) 29 2() ,9 | 14.59 3.8 11 12.8 (1 
October 1,202 | 36,894 | 53.2 1.1 1.5 2 6.4 3.7 15.36 5.2 2.1 1.4 14.76 3.5 
November 1,185 1,503 51.3 el 3.4 28 9.5 4.4 14.50 "a gy t 15. ZC 1.1 
December 1,162 30,658 15.3 1] Ton 24.4 l 10.4 14.18 4.3 16 9 
1934 
January 1,144 | 26,217 397 12.5 13.1 | 368,224) 21.3 12.6 17.7 | 14.05 l +.1 1.9 15.64 2 
February 1,192 6,561 8.8 Duke 91.5 1 21.0 | B- 20.7 14.10 7 &.2 1.3 15.4 ) va 
March 1,180 12.0 $33 19.7 y 624.1 14.8 35.4 15.19 5.9 13.2 6.3 6 7 17 7 
April 1,186 12 15.9 23.9 { »G Y 23.9 48.0 16.00 6.9 19.5 4.0 6% 6 27.1 
May 
June 
1 Before March 1, 1934, the index numbe were based on 1926 = 100; since then they have been based or 19 92 as 1Of 
2 No change 
Fable If.—CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN THE QUARRYING AND lable V.-CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY, 
NONMETALLIC-MINING INDUSTRIES, IN 1933 AND 1934, IN 1933 AND 1934, BY MONTHS 
BY MONTHS 
Estab No Change Increase Decrease — Numb No Change Increase Lx 
lish Montt ish 
Montt Em , re onth mee ol : Estab Estal 
Ended ments | cul. .| Estat En Estab En Estab ies Ended ment —_ I En a En 
° Report- ! lish ae lish “Be: lish 3 Report yRaes : nlove ploy 
loyes ployee ployee ae ployee , eed 
ing ment ments , ment Ing 
July 15 1,144 | 26,217 1,138 19 6 68 July 15 122 16,072 12 5% 
Aug. 15 1,142 | 34,55. 1,033 8 109 1,915 Aug. 15 111 15,7 | 10,706 
Sep. 15 1,152 »,442 1,059 H 9 O52 Sep. 15 129 15,54 i Zt »,45] 94 
Oct. 15 1,202 6,894 1,179 ) 1. 5le Oct. 15 131 13,199 l 2,609 10 
Nov. 15 1,185 | 34,30% 1,178 52 f 171 Nov. 15 113 10,071 1} O71 
Dec. 15 1,162 | 30,658 1,149 | 12 14 ] ] Dec. 15 129 10,851 9 0,8 
Jan. 15 1,144 26,251 1,138 ’6,149 t 62 Jan. 15 121 9,49: 9,49 
Feb. 15 1,192 6,561 1,189 | 26,536 ) - Feb. 15 29 12,74 l 
Mar. 15 1,180 28.610 1,179 28 550 ] ) Mar. 15 120 13,02 ( l 
Apr. 15 1,186 52,629 1,166 1.00 ) 1.¢ Apr. 15 119 12.4] iV 69 ) ) 
May 15 May 15 
June 15 June 15 


fugust, 1934 








Per-capita weekly earnings, which 
were $17.22 in March, reached $19.80 


in April, an increase of 12.1 per cent. 
for the month and of 33.3 per cent. for 
the year. The April figure is the high- 
10 months. Average hours 
pei 39.3 In April, was 


est 1n 


worked week, 





the highest since last August, 7.6 per 
cent. better than March, and 3.6 per 
cent. above April, 1933. 
hourly earnings were 55.5 ¢c., just one- 
fifth cent. below the January “high,” 
but 3.7 per cent. above March and 33.3 
per cent. above a year previous. 


Average 











Fable IIT.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS IN IDENTICAL OLULARRY 
AND NONMETALLIC-MINING ESTABLISHMENTS, IN MARCH AND 
APRIL, 1934, BY STATES 
Ga ire shown in bold-faced type, losses in light-faced type 
) Number Percentage of we Roll Percent ) 
St I Pay-R Change from =e ek) Change fro 
‘ \ March, 1934 April. 1934 March, 19 
\ i ) 8.7 : 11.1 
Ay ) 6 8.0 
Ark 10 849 6.1 
Ca 8.9 12,00 6.3 
Co 43.3 20.8 
Co 47.9 1.904 92.4 
Ly 6.5 ) 8.2 
Di ( Ce 
Flo , 2.4 . 2.6 
Geo 6 1K »9 
Id: 
I 19.8 ) 30.1 
Inc ) 20.0 22,9 26.1 
lo ’ , 33.3 33.6 
Ka 6 4 ) 
Ke ) 9 10.5 , 27.2 
Lo 1.1 t 4.5 
M 528.1 11,86 821.0 
Ma 44.4 4 ES 61.2 
Massaclt ) ) 46.5 0) 61.7 
M 9.4 ) 19.8 
M 29.1 ) LZ.3 
M ) 2 ¢ ) : 
M ) 46.7 ) $9.5 
Mo 37.8 ) 16.7 
Nebrashk 48.9 yy 107.6 
Ne ida 
New Har 140.8 6,¢ 236.9 
New Jer 22.1 10 ) 15.6 
New Mexice 
New Y 48.5 16.0 58 
Nor ( - 15.6 
No Dak 
Ol 14.2 24.9 
Ok { 7.0 9.3 
Ore gt l ) By 
Penn i 23.7 SO 40.9 
Rhode Isla 
South C 8.4 14 4.3 
South Dak 55.3 ) 51 
Penne é te | s) 
Texa , 1.1 2.8 
Utat A 1,60 ; 
Vermo 2.3 36,609 SS, 
Virginia } 24.2 2,130 29.8 
Wa 3.0 ) 12.6 
We \ 11.1 / 25.4 
W ) 58.3 ) 34.1 
Wy 
I 
Fable [V..-EMPLOYMENT, PAY-ROLLS AND EARNINGS IN THE CEMENT INDUS 
are shown in bold-faced type, losse n ligt faced 
Employm Pay-Ro Per-Capita We 
iz 
I 
Perce Perce Pe 
N n nde hange mou hange har 
I l ; x 'Cha I An u ail Change I hs Cha I 
I No of En of Pay . Bax , 
| plo rg z oI] Ol s rr , , 
ch E , yea R Roll I Yea Viont! I 
I men cedin = Ll week ceding \ ced 
Montt : Month 5 Me ! 
July 16.1 7.9 13.5 ($274,777 25.7 9.8 6.6 (§ 0 1.8 
\ug 18.8 5.8 28.4 287,508 9 5 15.0 26.1 18.21 8.7 
Sept ) ) 14. 9 5.0 | 256,836 23.9 19.0 4 16.52 10.4 
Oct g SQ ( | 40,984 22.9 i] ~ 10.7 
Nov ‘ ] ~ j ~ l 6 12 Sf ] ( ( 
Dec t 1] 2.1 172,06 17. l 2.3 15.8¢ { 
J " 1,49 2.6 2.8 8.7 164,50 17.9 ey 19.3 17.33 4.6 
I y : 6 15.2 26.6 | 212,111 20.8 16.2 39.6 6.64 S 
Mar 2.4 3.4 30.1 | 224,218 4.1 7.0 46.1 l - 3.5 
Apr 8.0 13.3 24.0 | 245 i )¢ 27.0 65.4 19.80 12.1 
May 
Jur 
Befo M ) he index numbers ed on 192¢ 100; since he hey have fa ised 
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Wage rates, which had seemed to be 
fairly well stabilized, showed fresh in- 
in April. In 23 plants wage- 
rate increases affecting 4,720 workers 

into effect. During the pre- 
ceding 5 months no changes upward 01 


creases 
were put 


downward had been reported. 


Jute Processing Tax Aid 
to Cotton Bag Makers 


June 12 
». Secretary of 


In a proclamation issued 
by H. A. Wallace, U 
Agriculture, puts into effect a process 
ing tax of 2.9 ¢. per lb. of jute fabric 
on the first domestic processing of jute 
fabric into bags and a similar tax on 


the first domestic processing of jute 
yarn into twine of a length 275 ft. 
per lb., or over, finished weight of 
twine. This tax is imposed to prevent 


disadvantages in competition to manu- 
facturers of cotton bags who are pay- 
ing a processing tax under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act which w 
approved by Congress May 12, 1933 


a> 


Adjustment Agency for 
Region 12 is Approved 


The formation of a Regional Ad 
justment for the 12th region 
(Nebraska and Iowa) having been ap- 
the Trade Practice 
plaints Committee of the mineral-ag- 
gregates industry’s Authority, 
its organization undertaken 
and completed in accordance with the 
Bulletin 7 of the Na 
tional Recovery Administration. The 
agency is composed of the following 
members: 

Ww. M 


Kaufman ¢ Lui ! 


agency 


proved by Com- 
Code 
has been 


proy isions of 


T. Kell I \I 


Complaints should be addressed to 


the chairman, P. O. Box 1546, Lincoln, 
Neb. 
rRY., IN 1933 AND 1934. BY MONTHS 
Average Hou Average H 
Worked per Week Earnit 
Pe Pe 
e wwe Chat I \ Char I 
Ye Mont! re vo Mi , Pr ‘ 
Ago M Age Mont} \ 
6 8.9 3.4 
1.5 16.0 } 17.0 
1.8 Lf 3.9 
2.1 1 8.4 4.0 
ey : ) , 2.6 
9.3 ] 7.9 
10.2 0.8 4.1 
11.7 ) 4.6 l 2 29.9 
33.3 ) 7.6 3.6 3.7 33.3 
on the y } 
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Foreign Developments 











Calcium Hydrosilicate 
and Setting of Cement 


Dr. Louis Chassevent (Paris) re- 
ports in Zement for April 26 (23:237- 
240) some investigations conducted by 
him and Professor Jolibois on the 
formation of calcium hydrosilicate, 
which he offers for the light they shed 
on the setting of Portland cement and 
because he believes they explain the 
differences between recent conclu- 
sions by Koyanagi and those by Kuhl 
and Wang. The former (in Zement 
1933, No. 51, p. 705) in investigations 
on the hydration of calcium silicate 
in Portland cement found the forma- 
tion of a monocalcium hydrosilicate 
Si0::CaO.2H:0. Kuhl and Wang 
(Zement 1932, Nos. 8, 9, 10, pp. 105, 
120, 134) stated the product of the re- 
action as 2Si0.:3Ca0O.nH.0O. 

Jolibois and Chassevent studied the 
formation of the calcium hydrosilicate 
by mixing calcium oxide and silica. 
The soluble silica coagulates instantly 
and completely in the presence of con- 
centrated lime soluticns. This, the 
author says, explains why no silica is 
found in working with Portland ¢e- 
ment and water in filtered solutions. 
These solutions are of course satu- 
rated or super-saturated in lime. 
They cause the silica to coagulate in- 
stantly at the beginning of the re- 
action of the cement. 

The silica gel combines with lime 
and forms monocalcium aluminate 
CaO.SiO,.aq., the hydrolysis of which 
corresponds to a lime concentration 
of 0.063 g. CaO per liter at 30 deg. C 

In the presence of an excess of lime 
in the solution the hydrosilicate pro- 
ceeds for months to take up lime by 
adsorption. Koyanagi reached the 
correct conclusion (formation of mono- 
calcium hydrosilicate) because he re- 
moved the adsorbed lime with glycerin. 

The hydrolysis of the monocalcium 
hydrosilicate yields a lime solution of 
a concentration sufficient to coagulate 
more silica than it contains in lime. 
This fact makes it possible to explain 
the hardening of materials containing 
a high percentage of soluble silica, 
such as the puzzuolans and granulated 
slag, to which small amounts of lime 
or Portland cement are added. 


Germany Producing New 
Light-Weight Aggregate 
A Berlin construction firm has re- 

cently patented a process for making 


light-weight concrete by means of 


porous burned-clay coarse aggregate. 
The material is said to develop con- 
siderably better strength than light- 
weight concrete made with similar 
artificial aggregates available in Ger- 
many or with other light-weight ag- 
gregates such as pumice or cinders. 


August, 1934 


The aggregate is made by grinding 
or kneading clay with lignite or saw- 
dust, then cutting it into small pieces 
and passing it over a vibrating screen 
to roll it into balls. These go into a 
kiln where during about 40 min. the 
temperature is gradually increased 
from 100 to 300 deg. C. and dropped 
again. The pieces so resulting are 
then given a thin coating of unburned 
clay and then pass to a rotary kiln, 
where their temperature is raised 
from 300 to 1,100 deg. C. In the first 
kiln the fuel mixed with the clay is 
burned, leaving the clay porous. In 
the second kiln the clay coating and 
the porous interior are hardened. The 
resulting aggregate is light in weight 
but at the same time does not weaken 
the mortar or concrete by absorbing 
cement into the pores of the aggre- 
gate.—Friedrich Huth, Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung 58:418-419, April 26, 1934. 


VMieasures the Properties 
of Gypsum by Density 


A new method for the testing of the 
properties of gypsum and plaster is 
discussed briefly in Revue des Mate) 
iaus de Construction for June (No. 
297, pp. 161-163) by Pierre Migny. 
The apparatus employed is not de- 
scribed, other than stating that it de- 
pends on the measurement of the 
change of volume, based on the change 
in density from one form of calcium 
sulphate to another, rather than the 
simple swelling. In this article the 
writer shows the close correspondence 
of this method applied to the testing 
of the set and hardening of plaster 
with other methods of testing the same 
phenomenon. Other articles showing 
the application of the method to the 
testing of other properties are to 
follow. 


Slag Concrete Blocks 
Tested After 27 Years 


In 1905 a protective wall against a 
mole in the harbor of Piombino, Italy, 
was built of concrete blocks made of a 
mix consisting of 65 per cent. lime- 
stone coarse aggregate, 26.25 per cent. 
of granulated slag (not pulverized) 
and 8.75 per cent. slaked lime. Last 
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year a diver brought up several blocks 
which had been under about 6 ft. of 
water 27 yr., and Dr. Vieri Sevieri of 
Florence made a series of tests on 
them and on the materials in them. 
The compressive strength tests were 
made on cubes sawed out of the blocks 
at a near marble works, and Sevieri 
believes this method of obtaining the 
test specimens decreased the strength 
showings about 30 per cent. The ac 
tual results were 191 kg. per sq. em. 
for the lowest and 287 kg. for the 
highest, with an average of 245 kg. 
per sq. em., which Sevieri calculates 
to represent a true strength of about 
100 ke. pel sq. ¢m. The cubes with 
the lowest strength results came from 
the center of the block. 
tested for 
were only slightly permeable at 1 at 
(0.064 to 


Specimens permeation 


mosphere, but permeable 


0.124 cu. cm. per sq. em. in 1 hr.) at 2 
atmospheres. 

\ notable discove ry in the chemical 
analyses of the binder, as compared 
with the analysis of the original mate 
rial, was that although in the original 
material almost all the silica was 
soluble, in the binder recovered from 
the blocks about three-fourths of the 
silica present was insoluble. Also 
other compounds insoluble in HC1 had 
developed: calcium. silicate, calcium 
aluminate and calcium alumino-sul 
phate. These compounds were unl 
formly distributed and indicated that 
the composition of the mortar had 
reached an equilibrium in relation to 
the sea water which did not show any 
further change in spite of long pres 
ence in the water. Tests for free lime 
showed only traces or none. 


Another interesting result was that 


the SO. content had increased, al 
though the total sulphur content had 
decreased about one-half. This is ex 
plained not by the oxidizing of sul 
phide to sulphate (the amounts 
present do not justify such an assump 
tion), but by the leaching out of sul 
phide, on the one hand, and_ the 


formation of calcium alumino-sulphate 


vy reaction with the magnesium sul 


phate of the sea water 

Several pieces of iron, apparently 
dropped into the concrete by accident, 
were discovered embedded in_ the 


blocks while sawing them apart. They 


were In excellent condition, even the 


thread of a screw. This fact, along 

th the fact that the mortar was 
idhering well to the iron parts and 
ilong with the chemical data discov 
ered, ipport the possibility of using 
lage in reinforced concrete for marine 


col ructior 

Sevieri’s report is contained in at 
le in Italy and printed 1 
Tonindu tive Zeitung 


58:587-589 and 601-602, June 18 and 


translation in 











Develop Apparatus for 
Sintering Cement Mix 


A new type of cement-burning ap- 
paratus developed by the Metall- 
gesellschaft of Frankfurt-on-Main 
has sO many apparent advantages 
that E. Schirm, who discusses it in 
Zement (23 :317-323, June ‘ff 1934), 
predicts its introduction in many 
plants; in fact, the writer ventures a 
prediction that it may bring about a 
revolution in the cement industry. 

This apparatus is a traveling-grate 
sinterer, and in some respects resem- 
bles the sinterer for preheating cement 
raw material in the Lepol kiln. How- 
ever, the sinterer in the Lellep proc- 
ess is operated in connection with a 
rotary kiln, whereas the new appa- 
ratus is complete in itself. Further- 
more, in the sintering apparatus of the 
Lepol kiln the discharge gases from 
the rotary kiln provide the heat and 
no fuel is admixed with the charge, 
while in the new sinterer the fuel is 
mixed with the charge and is fired as 
the material moves through. 

The greatest difficulty—one that has 
never been overcome in attempting to 
burn cement on a sintering grate—is 
that the charge could not be burned 
evenly; there was always a certain 
amount of overburning (fusing) and 
some underburning. Good-enough re- 
sults could be obtained if in one step 
(either on a sintering grate or other- 
wise) the material were calcined and 
in a separate step the calcined mate- 
rial were sintered to the degree ap- 
propriate to cement clinker. The 
worst objection to this was the loss of 
heat between the two stages. 

It has even been discovered that it 
is possible to load a grate with two 
layers of material: one layer of mate- 
rial to be calcined, and another layer, 
previously calcined, to be sintered. As 
the material issued from the sintering 
apparatus it was screened to separate 
the clinkered sintered material from 
the powdery material merely calcined, 
which would be mixed with more fuel 
and passed over the grate again for 
clinkering. This process, however, did 
not do away with the objection that 
heat is lost in the two stages of sepa- 
rate calcining and sintering. 

The new sintering grate of the 
Metallgesellschaft is based on experi- 
mental data which show that material 
can be perfectly sintered in a single 
step if the mixture contains only so 
much material requiring heat for de- 
composition that 50 per cent. of the 
fuel suffices to furnish such heat of 
decomposition. In the burning of 
cement, specifically, only about 40 per 
cent. of the charge should be material 
requiring the driving off of carbon 
dioxide; the remainder of the charge 
being raw-material components that 
do not decompose (e.g., alumina) and 
previously-burned clinker. The exact 
amount of clinker to be mixed with a 
charge of fresh material is to be de- 
termined in accordance with the na- 
ture of the raw material employed. A 
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thin layer of clinker is spread next the 
grate for the protection of the latter. 

In an experimental mixture of 50 
kg. of CaCO,, 50 kg. of blast-furnace 
slag, 40 kg. of clinker, 7 to 8.5 kg. of 
coke and a little water for dampening 
the charge, the lime content was 35.7 
per cent., and only 36.2 to 43.4 per 
cent. of the heat developed was em- 
ployed for the calcination of the lime. 
In this case the fuel consumption 
amounted to 640 to 770 cal. per kg. of 
clinker produced (not counting the old 
clinker added). 

Another experimental mixture was 
75 kg. of CaCO,, 25 kg. of alumina, 
silica and Fe.O,, 100 to 120 kg. of 
clinker, 13 to 15 kg. of coke, and 
water. Here the lime content is 34 to 
57.5 per cent., and 46.4 to 54.2 per 
cent. of the heat was used in calcining. 
The fuel consumption was 900 to 1050 
cal. per kg. of new clinker produced. 
Schirm says that in mixtures with 
customary lime content the fuel con- 
sumption runs as low as around 800 to 
850 cal. per kg. of clinker. 

The quality of the cement prceduced 
is reported to be fully up to standard, 
varying, as in other kilns, with the 
care devoted to the preparation of the 
raw mix, the fineness of the grinding, 
and similar factors. The thickness of 
the layer on the grate may vary, but 
will probably be between 10 and 40 
cm. It has no chance to separate into 
unequal sizes, and is not subject to the 
irregularities of burning as in a shaft 
kiln. One of the most striking advan- 
tages is that the operation can be shut 
down and started again without con- 
siderable loss of heat, so that it is pos- 
sible to operate on a_ single-shift 
basis. Also, the grate can be installed 
and used in any of a considerable 
variety of sizes with a correspondingly 
wide choice in the matter of installa- 
tion costs. 


Finds Standard-Sand 
Tests Not Dependable 


A Swiss writer (F._ Richner, 
Au/Wildegg, Switzerland) in Tonin- 
dustrie-Zeitung for June 7 (58:548- 
560) discusses a series of experiments 
which convince him that cement 
strength tests with “standard sands” 
do not reveal the true differences of 
quality between cements. His obser- 
vations began with the check of a ce- 
ment which, although of equality with 
a second brand in standard-sand tests, 
ran considerably lower in strength 
when used with building sand. Ex- 
periments led to the discovery that the 
first cement needed a correction in its 
composition (a_ slight increase in 
SO.), although this had not been dis- 
covered in the laboratory. 

In a series of tests comparing three 
brands of cement when made into mor- 
tar with standard sand and with six 
different sands from practice, each of 
the cements made the best strength 
showings with certain of the sands, 
and there was no direct correspond- 
ence with standard-sand results. 





Throws Light on Yield 
of Lime in Hydration 


Studying the causes of the “yield” 
of quicklime on hydration, Dr. W. 
Dawihl made two series of tests on the 
removal of water from a lime putty 
slaked directly from quicklime. One 
method was to dry the putty over 50-, 
70- and 85-per cent. sulphuric acid; 
the other method employed a new 
method devised by Prof. Ebert, in 
which the putty is shaken with an or- 
ganic solvent, dioxane, and the water 
content of the solvent checked at in- 
tervals by measuring the diélectric 
constant. The apparatus is called a 
“diélcometer”. In each test it was 
found that all the water down to 
4 to 5 per cent.—aboutl0 per cent. 
in proportion to the calcium hy- 
droxide—is reabsorbed almost imme- 
diately, indicating that in the putty 
the excess water is present in the 
cavities between the individual par- 
ticles. The 4 or 5 per cent. that is 
slower in being reabsorbed is appar- 
ently combined at the surfaces; it is 
removed fairly rapidly in comparison 
to the removal of water from typical 
swollen substances, such as starch. 

In a putty made from dry hydrate 
all the water down to below 1 per 
cent., in the case of drying over sul- 
phuric acid, is removed almost at 
once. Dr. Dawihl comments that the 
difference between the yield of dry 
hydrate and quicklime on hydration 
is due to the difference in the surface 
reactions. In the case of hydrating 
quicklime there is an excess of water 
and the more active surfaces result in 
the surface combination of the 4 per 
cent. of water. In the dry hydration 
of lime there is no excess of water, 
higher temperatures are developed, 
there is a “shriveling” of the surfaces, 
and the capacity for combination with 
water is reduced. 

Dr. Dawihl discusses his experi- 
ments and the results in Tonindus- 
trie-Zeitung 58:561-562, June 11, 1954. 


U.S. Tyler Co. Purchases 
Niagara Product Patents 


The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, O., 
announces that it has acquired all the 
United States patents and pending 
patent applications under which a 
complete line of vibrating screens, 
washing and scrubbing apparatus has 
heretofore been manufactured by the 
Niagara Concrete Mixer Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. The company also announces 
that, effective immediately, all orders 
for screens, scrubbers and screen re- 
placements, heretofore manufactured 
by the Niagara company, may be sent 
direct to the W. S. Tyler Co. at Cleve- 
land O., where a stock of repair and 
replacement parts will be carried. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis., announces the removal 
of its Chicago offices to the new Field 
Bldg., 135 South La Salle St. B. F. 
Bilsland is manager. 
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Recent I. C. C. Decisions to be regarded as a full cent; provided weige-oegs 
further ¢1) that the grouping of origin D for t 
Cement In response Fourth Section points and the distances to be used fron I Ktent 
Application No ] ‘ommissior iid groups shall be those set forth in the 
has iuthorized = the parties t third last paragraph on pp. 5S and l 
Boya’s I. C. C. Nos ind A 179% of the aforesaid report made a part here cit 
to establish rates o1 from Lime of (2) that the rates resulting from the t 
dale, Mitchell and Speed, destina foregone buses shall be published is nt t 
tions in lowa, WKansas, raska, il specific rates from all the producing points | ( 
Northern Missouri ircuitous route ti ill estinations in the respective tet t — 
the same is those contemporaneously in ritories afore id to which there is now bow ( 
effect by way of the lines or routes or likely to. be 1 car-load movement of 
on the basis of the rates prescribed in Linnie d (3) that in publishing rates o1 \ i 
Western Cement Rates : » C. 644, te the foregoing bases respondents are not 
apply from Illinois points to the same de iuthorized to exceed in any respect the 
tinations, and to mainta her rate to iweregate of intermediate rates conten 
intermediate points subject to the usual poraneously n effect . th 23 i wee eS 
333e-, 50- and 7-per cireuity limita Docket No R742 ime No 5.766, Lin 
tions, and to the condition it rates to from, to and between points in the Soutl Stor (* 
the higher-rated intermediate points shall West 
not exceed those made use of the Ground o Crushed Limestone lhe 
ime distance scale shall not excees Commission has prescribed a scale of rate 
the lowest combinations C.F. 5S. O to apply between points in trunk-line ter 
No. 11,622 ritory and from points therein to destina : 
Line \ recent action en by the tions in New Englan: ind a different 
Commission is somewhat of the or ecale to be used it warding reparatior t 
adinary Inanl&S&S er the Con on shipments which have moved, to ipply 
mission found the lime fron on ground or pulverized limestone, cat 
to and between points outhwest as on minimun veight KO.000 Tb Rate 
proposed by the carriers justified and for the future nd for reparation purpo . 
ordered cancellation suspended for both single and joint hauls are made t 
schedules At the scale rf on seales of which the following rates are t 
rates which the ©C considered ty pk 
reasonable was included report but tian) Reparation { 
was not prescribed ot published Mil Singh Joint Single Joint 
The carriers considered basis too low e1) GI F() XH 0) 70) $0 95 
ind cancelled the rates but 0 Le 1.20 1 24) 1.45 
published as a new basis percentage of pan l ) 1.5 1.65 1.80 
the first-class rate. Certain shippers asked ) 1.Sa ee. A, 20) ! 
for a suspension of isis ind the vu . . 2.70 70 I 
Commission has now the carriers 20% ey bs ot) 44 
i () 0 S65 ».H5 
to establish rates on s found rea t t 
sonable in the origina Since thi Rate on ground or pulverized limestone 
order was served the have asked fron Martinsburg ingle ind Millville 2 


for a re-opening of 


to be followed, in the 


mission, is “that the 


cording as they participats 
portation, be, and are 


required to establish, 
1934, upon notice to 
to the general public 


days’ filing and posting 
prescribed in Sec. 6 0 
merce Act, ind = there 


ind apply, for the 


imission and the New \ 


The basis W. Va ind Lime Crest, N. J., to destina 


of the Con tions in trunk-line territory were found Kxaminers’ Reports 


ondents i“ unreasonable to the extent that they ex 

the trans ceeded the rates set forth in the table sub 
notified, and ject to the addition of 70 ¢ a ton for haul 
re Sept 6, involving carfloat or lighterage service ir 


harbor district to New Yort f t} 


less than 30 destinations, including desinations on the heen 1 

the manner Long Island R.R. located in Group A, and { ! 
Interstate Con subject to the addition of an arbitrary of 

to maintain ‘ ( a ton to polnt m short or weal 


transporta lines ind also that the rates to point ir 
j 








tion of all kinds of lime, r-loads, (1) Long Island outside Group <A hould be 
between all producing points embrace i made b idding to the rates preseribed 
the schedules undet on in these Group A arbitraries of 25 ¢. to Group 

proceedings in southwestern territory and 10 «¢ to Group C, and 7 « to Group DD ryt 
southern Missouri as territories are Rate on ground limestone from Belle , 
defined in Consolidated outhwestern fonts nd Pleasant Ciap, P’a., to destina ex t 
Caees. 223° i: <<, 2 In Ohio, Ala tions in New York north of New Yortl t 

bama, Tennesse¢ ind northern Missouri (‘it wer found inreasonable, una . 

ind between Quincy Marblehead, Ill prejudicia ind induls discriminator nter 
on the one hand, and stinations en Reasonable rate in this case ire to be f 
braced in the schedules r suspensiol raiace mn the cales hown above plus the 

in these proceedings in southwestern 1ddec rbitrar of 25 ¢ where short 

territory ind = southern 1! on the weak lines are involved It wa furthet! 

other, and (2) from oresaid pro found that the rates were and for the fu ( 
lucing points to Texas mia differen: ture vould be Inrease ibl is the | 

tial territory is defined Consolidated plied ! pulverized or ground = § limestones . { 
Southwestern Cases, (a) rates from Lime Crest, N. J., to destinations it 

minimun sO,.000 Tb, } not eX New England, to the extent that the 

ceed rates mince f the cet ‘ rmicht exceed the rates set fortl ! 
scales of rates and Is set fort in the above table plus arbitraries a net ? 

in Appendix D to tl report of ton for hauls in New England of 30 ¢. for ! t t 
June a Toe mac hereof, bases i t inde? r for 100°) mi t 

upon the distance oy rtest route ) for f mi nad r lea | 
over which car-load n be? ed for i il er 160 ‘ ¢ f t 
Without transfer of ! i that oy ! 2 c. for $0) ral ! nt 
to points in the Texas ” differer ! ( t for 400 n ind ove 

tial territory the res ite shall b t for 4¢ ! ! (v4 nad 7 t t 
made by adding t rat ) for r 4 ! I led that t ‘ r t 
on the through distance ere t itior ren hort o1 | t 
set forth in said appendix for the i line there might be added an additional r t 
tance In differential the rate rbitrat f ‘ net ton subject 

making route ind t nimur t } t I f I rbitratr f ( t 
0.000 1b.) which sh Kee pel t ton for } lving a car-fl t 

cent. of the resulting nimu ght rvie mn the yew ! 
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favor any one 
portation as against 
action of the 
or the Code 
charges per tariff 


route or method of trans- 
another by any joint 
members of the industry 
Authority transportation 


ipplying from shipping 


point to place of delivery for route and 
method of shipment used, will be paid 
by the buyer for the account of the seller 

A n ficatior of tl intrastate scale was 
to become effective July 1, 1934, which 
woul result in an increase in the rates 
for distances from 30 to 50 mi. of ™% « 
and for distances over 50 mi. to 70 mi 
of 1 ¢.. which rates the irriers feel is 


ill that the traffie will beat Some Texas 
producers testified that anv material ir 
7 Intrastate 
scale would Fain forces the 


cement 
traffic to 
trucks Examiner R. G. Taylor recom 
mended that the Commission find “that 
truck competition comypels the Texas cat 
intrastate rates 
on cement than the norr | basis, and that 
| establish that the 


effective July 1 1934, are lower 
ce sa to meet sucl 
Although not admitting that 
the reduced intrastate rate ire justified 
for hauls of less than 30 mi., petitioners 
on brief contend that trucking of cement 
Texas is inconsequential where the 
hauls are over 30 n ind, therefore 
it the reduced rate ire certainly not 
warranted for hauls in excess of that di 
tance The ¢ lence fails to support this 
contention On ere examination peti 
tioners’ principal witness admitted that if 
the Texas carriers had not reduced their 
Intrastate rates, and the Texas shippers 
i consumers could have had their ce 
ment trucked at a cost not exceeding, and 
rhaps less than, the rates the carrier 
established, the interstate shippers would 
better posi 
on The Comn on should find that 
the occasion for the establishment of the 
reduced intrastate rate on cement In the 
state of Texas was the existence of com 
pelling truck competition either actual or 
impending; that they grew out of changed 
conditions that have irisen since the prior 
proceedings in these cases ind that the 
ire not unduly prejudicial to petitioner 
unlawful \r 
rder should be entered denving the 
praye n the petition and the complaints 
Docket Ne 
Traffic Assn 
eta Abilene & Southern eft al ind 


Mills) Trafl 


reliet 


should be dismissed | OTR 


Examiner T. K. Carpenter proposes that 
the Commission award reparation on find 
ing that the rates on cement from Dewey 
. Burkburnett 
Waco an Overtor rex and Siradon 
Kau to Waco, Tex., were unreasonable 
{ the extent that the exceeded 211% « 

Kilgore Arp, Wace nd Overton, 2 

, ' “4 Burkburnett, or 
shipments delivered between Mar. 14 an 
sept. 10, 1932 I. C. C. Docket No. 26.4 


Crushed Stone Mxaminer C. Gorofal 
‘ommission find the 
stone fror 
Boxley, Va to Bowers, Va., not unre 
] complaint in Ne 
26.348, Robert G ssiter & Co. ef a 


New Complaints Filed 


sought on 
rates and 

Ottawa, 
lll., district to Cleveland, O., in I. Cc. €C 
Docket No. 26,554, Grasselli Chemical Co 
Clevelar ) Cc. B. & Q. et al 


Silica Sand Reparation is 
in liegation of unreasonable 


charges on silica sand from the 


rging violation of 


Ser 1 in connection with the rates on 


granulated slag from Copperhill, Tenn.. t« 
Franklin, O., and on crushed gravel fron 
Pacific, Mo., to Franklin, O., 

isks for reparation in T. C. C 


complainant 
Docket No 


26,552, Logan Long Co., Chicago, II 
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AMERICAN 
Cement 

Cement product and method of mak- 
ing. Howard R. Starke, Riverside, 
Calif., assignor to Riverside Cement 
Co. No. 1,947,504. 

Method of 
loughby E. 
No. 1,948,433. 

Apparatus for manufacturing ce- 
ment and like. Arno Andreas, Mun- 
ster, Germany. No. 1,948,742. 


Wil- 
Allentown, Pa. 


making Cerile nt. 


Snyder, 


Process of manufacturing cementi- 
Alton J. Blank, Pu- 
assignor to Cement 
No. 1,953,924. 
Process and means for burning ce- 
slurry. Adolphe Busch, Ant- 
werp, Belgium. No. 1,954,401. 
Manufacture of hydraulic cement. 
Knud Folke and Henning Hansen, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, assignors to F. 
L. Smidth & Co., New York, N. Y. No. 
1,955,121. 


Apparatus for 


tious materials. 
ebla, Mexico, 
Process Corp. 


ment 


preliminary treat- 


material mixed for ce- 
John S. Fasting, Valby, 
Denmark, assignor to F. L. Smidth & 
Co. No. 1,955,277. 


Apparatus for 


ment of raw 


ment burning. 


producing cement 


Karl E. E. 
Germany. No. 


and similar substances. 
Holzapfel, Munster, 
1,955,914. 
Apparatus cement 
Hassel- 


1,957,- 


treating 
Alexander 
bach, Dessau, Germany. No. 


138. 


jor 


slurry and like ° 


Production of cement. Eugene J. 
Wechter, Speed, Ind., assignor to 
Louisville Cement Co. No. 1,957,415. 

Process of making colored ce ment, 
John Finn, Jr., Berkeley, Calif. No. 
1,958,615. 

Concrete 

Harde ning and waterproofing com- 
pound for cement and concrete mix- 
tures. Richard E. A. De Bow, Bradley 
Beach, N. J., assignor to Aqua-Pruf, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. No. 1,951,186. 
Crushing 

Crusher. Harvey H. Rumpel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Smith En- 
gineering Works. No. 1,957,228. 
Elevating 

Portable bucket elevator. Oscar B. 
Jones, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. No. 1,955,238. 
Excavating 
Glen B. Hef- 
assignor to 

No. 1,951,- 


Excavating-machine. 
felfinger, Marion, Ohio, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
410. 


Lime 
William 
No. 1,954,211. 


Process for tre ating lime. 
J. Kuntz, York, Pa. 


Screening 


Conveyor or screening apparatus. 
Scott Symington, London, England, as- 
signor to Woodall-Duckham (1920) 


Ltd., same place. No. 1,958,322. 


Transportation 

Car for mines and like. Harry J. 
Hick, Alliance, Ohio, assignor to Ma- 
chined Steel Casting Co. No. 1, 
950,175. 

Mine-car. Frederick H. Gibbs, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to American 
Car & Foundry Co. No, 1,956,792. 


Washing 

Gravel washer and separator. An- 
drew M. Lockett, New Orleans, Pa., 
assignor to A. M. Lockett & Co., same 
place. No. 1,958,309. 
Edehill T. 
No. 1,949, 


Gravel-wash ing machine. 
Burnside, Shelbyville, Ind. 
354. 

Miscellaneous 

Bucket-cleane re Hilbert E. 
son, Muskegon, Mich., assignor to Aus- 
tin Machinery Corp. No. 1,956,734. 


Swan 


FOREIGN 


Material-Handling 
Movable 
Societe de Constructions d’Elevateurs 
Transporteurs Engreneurs. French 
744,658. 


automatic-feed conveyor. 


Trap opening for chute Ss, conveyors 
etc. M. Lavandier. French 744,682. 
G. Nyborg 
British 390,204. 
Dodge Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., and J. R. Kennedy, British 
391,046. 


Jigging CONnVE Yors. a, 
and H. C. Jenkins. 


U ny 
Be It-con ve yor carriers, 


Suppo ting rollers for 
belts. W. Hepburn. British 391,055. 

Conveyor rollers. Fisher & Ludlow, 
Inc., and N. B. Ludlow. British 391,- 
538. 

Fee ding 
granular 


CONVEHVOYr 


’ 
adevices Tor 


powde red t) 
material. wn, G&G. € Fair- 
weather (Fuller Co.). British 392,007 


Mining and Quarrying 


attachme nt to 
Brit- 


Re leasing-de vice fo? 
existing pit props. F. Richards. 
ish 390,027. 


Jointing and reinforcing steel arches 


and props fo USE in mines, F. 
Richards. British 390,959. 

Steel arches for supporting roofs 
and sides in mines. F. Richards. 


British 391,599. 


Washing 

dre dg d 
netic se parators. F. 
werk Akt.-Ges., 
Germany, and 
SOO, 


Wash ing material: mag- 
Krupp Gruson- 
Magdeburg-Buckau, 
others. British 392,- 

materials. W. 
(Dorr Co., Inc., 


395,412. 


Washing granular 
W. Triggs, 


New York). 


London 
British 
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Saving Through Safety 











National Safety Council 
Surveys 1955 Accidents 


 Peekicnigen improvement in the 
A accident experience of the cement, 
mining and quarrying industries is re- 
flected in the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s survey of their accident experi- 
ence in 1933. Data from this survey, 
which include the experience of pre- 
vious years, are supplied by the Port- 
land Cement Assn., and those mines 
and quarries in the National Safety 
Competition conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines whose records were 
available at the time the Council’s 
analysis was prepared. The data, 
however, for each of these industries 
are preliminary. 

In making the survey certain defini- 
tions of injuries and rates are set. 
Disabling injury is the term applied to 
any injury arising out of and in the 
course of employment that results in 
death, permanent total disability, per- 
manent partial disability, or tempo- 
rary disability. Temporary disability 
includes only cases where time is lost 
on other than the day or shift in 
which the injury occurred. Injury- 
fre quency rate is the number of dis- 
abling injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hr. of exposure In JUTY-Sé ve rity rate 
is the number of days lost as the re- 
sult of disabling injuries, per 1,000 
man-hr. of exposure. This rate in- 
cludes arbitrary charges for perma- 
nent disabilities or deaths, in accord- 
ance with the standard scale. 

Cement Industry. — Accidental in- 
jury rates in the cement industry 
reached new low levels during 1933. 
The improvement since 1926 in the in- 
jury experience of the quarry indus- 
try continued during 1933. 

In the cement industry the improve- 
ment over 1932, however, was small, 
being only 1 per cent. for frequency 
and 9 per cent. for severity, on the 
basis of records from 102 companies 
reporting for both years. The 1933 
record for all mills whose figures are 
now available averaged 4.79 for fre- 
quency and 2.39 for severity. 

The experience of the cement indus- 
try with various types of injuries dif- 
fered sharply during 1933. The fre- 
quency of fatalities was the lowest 
since 1926 but permanent partial dis- 
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abilities, next in importance, reached 
a peak for the seven years in both fre- 
quency and severity. There was im- 
provement, however, in the frequency 
and severity of temporary disabilities, 
which together with the fewer deaths 
accounts for the favorable changes in 
the total rate 

The 1933 injury rates give the ce- 
ment industry a rank of 2d in fre- 
quency and 26th in severity in a list 
of 30 major industrial classifications. 
The tobacco industry holds first place 
in frequency with a rate of 1.43. 

The 1932-1933 changes in the expe- 
rience of cement mills were, on the 
whole, more favorable than variations 
in other industries. All industries in- 
creased frequency 7 per cent. from 
1932 to 1933, but reduced severity 6 
per cent., due to better experience 
with fatalities. Some industries did 
much better; public utilities had re- 
ductions of 7 per cent. in frequency 
and 17 per cent. in severity, marine 
decreased 12 per cent. and 6 per cent. 
and foundries 6 per cent. and 44 per 
cent., respectively. 

The poor standing of the cement in 
dustry in severity, in comparison with 
other industrial groups, is due largely 
to high severity rates in large mills. 
Severity rates in large mills average 
3.03 against 1.91 for middle-sized 


Relative Importance of Different Types of 
Accidents in All Industries and in 
Mining and Quarrying 


All In Mining and 


Type of Accident dust ries Quarrying 
per cent per cent 
All types 100.0 100 0 
Handling object 259 176 
Falls to different level 8.7 A 
Falls to same level 95 * 
Machinery 12.0 > & 
Vehicle 10.9 18.9 
Using hand tool ‘ee Q 
Falling opiect “ay gD 


Stepping on or triking 


against object > ¢ 
Electricity explosive 

heat , 6 2 
Harmful substances 2.4 Q) 
Other 5.4 g 


mills and 0.63 for small units. In fre- 
quency the reverse is the case; the 
rates range upward from 4.03 in larg‘ 
units to 6.98 in small units. 

Rate increases from 1932 to 1933 
were largest in small units; frequency 
rose 70 per cent. and severity was up 
17 per cent. Large units made the 
best reduction in frequency, 16 per 
cent., but severity rose 44 per cent.; 
middle-sized units had the best re- 
sults, reducing frequency 4 per cent. 
and severity 45 per cent. All plants, 
however, need to watch their records 
very carefully when operations are 
expanding, because some industries, 
such as steel and automobiles, with 
sharp increases in working time over 
1932, had worse records than indus- 
tries showing only slight changes in 
working time. 


Mining Industries Preliminary 


figures for each general type of 


min- 
ing show that nonmetal mines had the 


vest 1933 records, averaging 23.40 for 
frequency and 0.97 for severity 
Metal mines had the next lowest fre 
quency rate but their severity rate of 
8.41 is above the average for bitu- 
minous coal mines and compares with 
11.49 for anthracite mines which also 
have the highest frequency rate, 
107.66. 

The accompanying table gives a 
percentage distribution, by type of ac 
cident, of the cases (nearly all com 
pensable) covered in recent l-yr. re 
ports from Illinois, New York, Mary 
land, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
These reports cover 224,661 injuries 
in all industries and 26,557 injuries in 
mining and quarrying. 

Falling objects was the most fre 
quently accident 
among mine and quarry employees; 


reported type of 


29.6 per cent. of all cases were in this 
classification, nearly four times the 
average percentage for all industries. 
Vehicular accidents second, 


Machin 


ery accidents were relatively low, as 


ranked 
and handling objects, third. 


were also the falls-of-persons classi 
fication. 

In the quarrying industry in 1933, 
there were decreases over 1932 of & 
per cent. in injury frequency and 6 
per cent in severity and these reduc 
tions, as shown In the report, brought 
levels. The 

averaged 16.42 for 
frequency and 6.68 for severity on the 


rates down to new low 


entire industry 


basis of records from 121 organiza 
tions which worked over 9,000,000 
man-hr. during 1933. 

The quarry industry, like mining, is 
one of the few industries to show im- 


provement 1n hoth injury rates dur 
ng 1933 All industries had 7 per 
cent higher rrequency rates than 


1932 and while there was a reduction 
of 6 per cent. in severity, due to fewer 
fatalities, the frequency and severity 
of permanent partial and temporary 
disabilities increased. 

Injury rates in the quarry industry, 
however, are far above average, as 


nown bh 


standings of 19th in fre 
quency and 29th in severity in a list 
All industries 
comparison with 
16.42 for quarries; in severity, corre- 


f 30 major industries. 
averaged 14.58 in 


sponding rates are 1.59 and 6.68. The 
high severity for quarries compares 
with 5.76 for construction companies 


and 5.00 for lumbering industry 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Concrete Products Assn. the following 
officers were elected: Al © Dale, 
president; E. P. Weese, 
Youngstown, vice-president; and G. M. 
Friel, Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 


Columbus, 
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Simplified Respirator Has 
Increased Filter Capacity 
The Mine Safety Appliances (o., Pitts- 
burg} Pa., announces a new, patented 
development in dust-respiratory equip 
ment, the MSA Comfo-Respirator, whicl 
recently completed its final tests in the 


company's research laboratories 

















New type of respirator said to combine lightness 
with efficiency. 


Unique in design, and extremely con 
fortable to wear the Comfo-Respirator 
features the use of greatly increased filter 
capacity and a special filter material to 
secure new low breathing resistance and 
high efficiency against fine dust, without 
sacrificing lightness 

In the development of the new respira- 
tor, and throughout the tests, special effort 
has been made to combine greater dust 
stoppage with simplicity of construction, 
comfort and working freedom, in order to 
objection of 
workmen to the wearing of dust-respira- 
tory equipment 


overcome the characteristic 


Double-Cup Bearing Is Used 
in New Mine Car Mounting 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, announces a new type of bear- 
ing mounting for mine car service The 
new mounting uses a double-cup bearing, 
instead of two single cups The shrunk 


in-place steel dust collar which is a fea 


ture of Timken mine car bearing mount- 
ings has been retained, but modified so 
that it provides a labyrinth seal in con- 
junction with the inner closure This i 


said to eliminate the possibility of loss of 
lubricant or entrance of grit and water 

Outer sealing is insured in the new de 
sign by the elimination of separate end 
caps on the wheels, the unit being cast in 
one piece, thus effectively preventing loss 
of lubricant in service or the entrance of 
foreign matter into the bearing To re- 
move the new type wheel, all that is re- 
quired is the loosening of three bolts 
which clamp the inner closure and wheel 
in place 

In the new mounting the wheel hub is 
bored out in a single operation to insure 
correct bearing alignment When wheel 
replacement is necessary, or when it is 
desired to inspect the bearings the wheel 
may be slipped off easily without disturb 
ing the bearing adjustment The bearing 
remains on the axle as a complete unit, 
the hub being machined for a slip fit over 
the bearing cup 

While the new bearing offers many new 


ae 




















New type of double-cup mine-car roller bearing. 


features, the fundamental advantages of 
the present mine car application are said 


to be retained. Both types of mounting 
provide for inspection and easy adjust 
ment for weat The bearings in both 
types distribute radial and thrust loads 
evenly Both types are made from Tin 


ken special alloy steels and are designed 
to give long life under heavy loads and 
severe operating conditions The new 
bearing mounting can be furnished in the 
closed-end wheel, stub and extended-axls 


types 


Combined Truck and Trailer 
Has Removable Metal Tracks 


The Euclid Road Machinery Co., Cleve 
land, O., announces the new Euclid bot 
tom-dump Trac-Truk which consists of 
combined tractor and trailer units This 
new machine is said to have a speed con 
parable to motor trucks and the carrying 
capacity of a crawler tractor wagon It is 
said that six cu.yvd. of dirt can be hauled 
it speeds up to 15 m.p.h. Another feature 
is the short turning radius of 13 feet The 
large pneumatic tires on both the tractor 
ind trailer are said to provide ample trac- 
tion for ordinary ground conditions For 


extreme conditions metal tire tracks ars 
supplied which are readily removable 

The tractor is powered with a 100-hp 
engine of well-known make throug! 
standard type of heavy duty transmissior 
A heavy-duty truck type of steering mecl 
inism is supplemented for extra short 
turning by foot-operated steering brakes 
A guard plate protects the front axle, er 
gine transmission, drive shaft and reat 


ixle The weight of the wagon is equally 
divided between the two tractor driving 
wheels and the two trailer wheels The 


wagon is dumped by a single jerk on the 
door trip lever and the doors are automat 
ically closed by a single jerk on the clut 


lever of the mechanical wind 


Fireless Steam Locomotive 
Requires Infrequent Charging 


The Heisler Locomotive Works boris 
Pa., has developed a= fireless locomoti 
Which is a steam locomotive without boilet 
or firebox. In place of a boiler the engine 
has a tank of welded construction witl 

capacity of thout three times that of ar 
boiler This tanl 


ordinary locomotiy 











Steam locomotive without boiler or firebox. 


which is heavily lagged ind jac keted te 
prevent loss of heat, is filled with water 
to about four-fifths of capacity Then, by 
a steam pipe run from a stationary boiler 
to a point below the level of the water ir 
the tank, the water is heated until the 
pressure and temperature in the locomo 
tive tank are the same as in the stationary 
boiler from which the charge is’ being 
taken It is from this heat stored in the 
water that the locomotive gets its power 

The energy stored in the locomotive 





Combined tractor and trailer unit which combines speed and carrying capacity. 
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tank m the form of heat is transmitted to 
the rail in the form of tractive force 
through the expansion of steam in the 
large low-pressure cylinders of the loco- 
motive After charging there is steam in 
the space above the water in the tank 
and as this steam is drawn off through 
the throttle in small quantities, and ex- 
panded in the low-pressure cylinders as 
the locomotive works, the pressure and 
temperature of the steam remaining above 
the water in the tank are reduced Dur- 
ing this reduction part of the water is 
turned into more steam, and this process 
continues until atmospheric pressure is 
reached and the temperature is 212 deg 
a 

The engine can be charged from any 
stationary boiler which carries a pressure 
of 100 Ibs. or more. It is said that one 
charge may last from two to ten hours 
under normal conditions of service, de 
pending upon the amount of work required 
of the locomotive The time required for 
charging a Fireless locomotive depends 
upon the pressure and horse power of the 
boiler from which it is being supplied, as 
well as the size of the locomotive From 
1 to 380 minutes for a full charge is said 
to be the usual time required Where the 
stationary boiler carries superheated 
steam, charging time is considerably re- 
duced 

The water initially put in the locomotive 
tank never needs replacing, as the steam 
condensed in charging continually raises 
the water level. In fact, the engine has to 
be blown down occasionally to reduce the 
Water to the proper level 


Special Method of Crimping 
Decreases Wire Cloth Wear 


The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has perfected an alloy for heavy-duty 
wire screens and wire cloth for use where 
service is required of vibrating 
screen sections and revolving screen evlin 


severe 


ders In addition to great hardness and 
toughness the Super-Loy wires are. said 
to possess a resilience which idds to 
their wear-resisting properties \ special 





Alloy wire screen cloth with two methods 
of crimping. 


method of crimping and fabrication is said 
to eliminate wear between the wires bys 
allowing an increase in the interlocking 
pressures used to grip the wires together 
it their intersections 


All-Metal Cloth Screen Dust 
Collector Has Many Features 


The Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 
has developed the new Type CH all-metal, 
cloth screen dust collector for which many 
outstanding features are claimed These 
are made in a wide range of sizes The 
collector casing is made of heavy sheet 
steel panels supported by and bolted to a 
structural frame It is dust and weather 
tight and has man doors for access to both 
dust and clear air sides Hoppers are of 
heavy sheet steel with riveted packed 
joints 

The galvanized steel, wire-mesh, non 
collapsible screen frames are non-static be 
cause they are electrically grounded The 
screen beater rod is built integral with the 
screen The specially-woven filter cloth 
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All-metal cloth-screen dust collector with 
interior construction shown. 


is said to combine balanced = physical 
streneth and high resistance to abrasion 
With no sacrifice of filtering value ind 
With minimum resistance to air flow 
Hoppers are provided with air and dust 
tight cutoff-tyvpe valves which are sealed 
with adjustable rubber gaskets Mechani 
cally driven rotary valves are also avail 
ible 

Among the features claimed are that 
all moving parts are on the clean’ side, 
eliminating wear, and the convenience of 
both dust and clean sides for inspection 
The sereens are of convenient size and 
weight, easily handled by one man, an 
iny individual screen can be easily anc 
quickly removed without disturbing adja 
cent screens rapping 
sheets 


device or casing 


Standard Bronze Gate Valve 
Designed for High Pressure 


The Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Co 
KMimira, N. Y., has placed on the market 
i new heavy standard bronze gute valve 
esigned for 150 Ib. working steam pre 
sure and 250 |b. working water, oil o1 
known as Fig 
has all the special features of design which 


i 


pressure This valve 


were recently incorporated in the Kennedy 
Fig. 27 standard bronze gate valve but i 
throughout to withstand thie 
higher working pre ures for which it i 
intended 

One of the outstanding features of these 
new valves is the large bonnet hex whicl 
is placed close to the body to make the 
entire valve more rigid and also to assist 
easier removal of the bonnet and. = sten 
assembly when the valve is installed witl 
Another important fea 
ture is the design of the stem which 
made of specially tough bronze, has an 
unusually large number of heavy 


heavier 


close clearances 


eontact 
threads, and has a flexible connection be 
tween the tem 
head and the dise, 
making stripping of ———— 
threads almost im- 
possible ind there 
by prolonging the 
life of the valve 
Additional fea 
tures ure the 
deep stuffing box 
with specially -se 
lected high-graphite 
molded pac king 
rings, bronze gland 
ind heavy packing 
nut, the substantial 
non-heating, non- 
slipping handwheel, 
ind the heavy pipe 
ind hexe These 
ilves are built ir 
1 complete range 
of izes up to 5 In 








Light-Weight Oil Engines 
Range From 25 to 100 Hp. 


‘ ;oOlinder’s Co Inc., New York, 
N \ innounces the Type W7_ light- 
weight oil engine which is made in sizes 
wing from 1l-cyl., 25 b. hp., to 4-cyl 
La b hp These 
tationarys 


engines are available a 
engines with pulley or extended 





shaft drives, stationary motor units driy 
ng generators mounted on the same base 
I marine engines fitted with enclosed 
reverse geal These engines operate on 
the : troke principle The bedplate on 
which the engine is mounted is of cast 
iron with the iir Silencer formed in it 
Roller-type main bearings are used, the 
crank pin bearing is of bronze, white metal 
lined incl the udgeon pin bearing is a 

dle roller bearing requiring ver, ittle 
ib The erankease 1 in one 
piece witl ors which give aece to the 





I wo-stroke light weight oil engine. 


! ! beal Circulatis water 

re provided and the overnor and 

el pump ire combined in a pillar bolted 

t the cranke e and gear driven from the 

engine The crankshaft i countel 

we hte I the connecting rod. of pe 

forge teel is of the I-section type 

rtis is b ‘il t tandard equipment 
nelu W r-4 le ilencet 


Portable Air Compressor Has 
Caterpillar Diesel Engine 


TI ( rdner-Denver Co Quincey itl 
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A nit re powel Vy itl tl 
( | r DD neine in iid to 
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Diesel-engine driven portable air compressor. 
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Greater tonnage 
with half the 
power cost 


Guaranteed! 





The Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Gyratory Crusher 


is guaranteed to produce a greater tonnage than any 
other crusher of a given size, with half the power pet 
ton of ore. This crusher can be equipped with a syn 
chronous motor in its pulley, or driven by belt from a 


standard motor, 
The Savings Effected with this crusher are astounding: 


In cost of Maintenance............. ss Te 
In Power ig. ao en eae The entire cost of crushet 


and motor in pulley is amortized annually 


Sieving test on glacial gravel crushed at the rate of I8 


tons per hour, with No, 19 crusher set to Y¢ in., and 


using less than 15 hp., follows: 


Minus 3% 1mn...... re en Pe Pree i 1OO% 
Plus 3 mesh... ee Mee aay 214% 
Minus 3—Plus 4............ cet 8 7% 
Mirae 4—P is 14. bs sec cccecewes . HYU% 
Minus 14—I’lus 48 : ee 
Minus 48—Plus 100.... ee 1% 
Minas 200 ....<.. = eaves .. SY 


Write today for our Catalog No. 16-P-834 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN 
MFG. & ENG. CORP. 


2 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES Chica ] Ss h 1 ~ S R ' 
Building Los Angele 


\ ( 


Calif.; 416 8 Spring St. London, England; Bush H 
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HE'S SHARPENING 
ikwd ale 


PROSPERITY 
DEMANDS 
that the BOSS 


make money, too 


For good business, nothing will ever take 
the place of sharp pencils— backed up by 
clear thinking. And close figuring is very 
necessary these days. 

Quarry men and contractors are finding 
it good business to use Cordeau-Bickford, 
the insensitive detonating agent. For in 
any but the most simple blasting, the sav- 
ings effected by the use of Cordeau far 
offset its initial cost. 

Among these savings are: less hazard in storing 
and handling; simplified loading with its savings 
in time; greater work from your explosives due to 
complete detonation of each charge; ease in the 
execution of complicated shots; better control of 
fragmentation; the use of fewer but larger shots 
with less interruptions; simplicity in hooking up 
and firing blasts. 

Perhaps you can use Cordeau now. It’s well to 
know about it anyway, because the time will come 
when this knowledge will put money in your 
pocket. The Cordeau book tells the full story: free to 
executives. 





THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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Worthington Pump & Mchy Gas Producers 
Corp Wellman Engr. Co. 
Drills (Well) (See Drills— Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Blast-Hole) 


Drives (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 


Gates (Clamshell) 
jaiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Rope) Mf *Link-Belt Co. 
* Allis-Chal rs Mfg. C . 
Worth ~ ion Pump & “M. hy Gears (Herringbone) 
Corp. ieee *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
i *General Electric Co 
Dryers : *Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, *Link-Belt Co 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O Sprout, Waldron & Ci 
*K dy-Van Saun Mfg. and 3 7 
Ke mae nam aun M i> Gears and Pinions 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mch. Co er 4 n+ oa ¥. © 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. Haiss Mic. ga ieee 
Dust-Collecting Systems * Jeffrey Mfc. Co. 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. *Link-Belt Co 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co Pettibone Mulliken Co 
Dust Conveying Systems Sprout, Waldron & Co 
uller Ce Gelatin (See Explosives) 
Dust Handling Systems (Hydro Generators (See Motors and 
‘acuum) Generators) 


Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co 


Generator Sets (Engine) 


Dust Hoods and Helmeis *General Electric Co 

pe m Dalky Squpment Generator Sets (Motor) 

ory *General Electric Co. 

Dynamite (See Explosives) Generator Sets (Turbine) 
Electrical Equipment *General Electric Co. 

S ners £ ‘oO 

— te : -- wee tg co a Glass Sand Equipment 

renera sea ciiataliaie = Lewistown Foundry & Ma 

Elevator Belting (See Belting) chine Co. 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 


Goggles 


Elevators) Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Engineers Corp 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Grab cin (See Buckets 





*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. Clamshell, Orange - Peel, 
Fuller C : ete.) 

Hetheringtor & Berner, Inc : . 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Grating (Steel) 

Eng. ¢ *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 

McLanahar Stone Corp. *Hendrick Mfg. Co 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Sprout. Waldron & Co. Grinding) 

Wellman Ener. Co 


Engine Generator Sets 


See Ge 


Engines 


Worthing 


Cory 


Engines 
Worth 


Grizzlies 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


erator Sets (Engine) *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
(Diesel) *Eagle Iron Works 
ton Pump & Mchy *Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


) *Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
. : Eng. Corp. 
merge ea = Lewistown Fdy. & Ma ch. ‘o 
- ee eee Manganese Steel Forg oO 


Corp 
‘ i Pettibone Mulliken Ce 
Engines (Steam) *Robins Conveying Be ‘i Co 
*Morris Machine Works Smith Engr, Works 
Exeavating Machinery (See Guards (Wire) 
Shovels: Cranes: Buckets; *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
ete.) Manganese Steel Forge Co 
Excavators—Shallow Grading National Wire Cloth C 
(Bucket x levator Type) Guns (Hydraulic) 
Haiss Mfg Geo Hetherington & Berner, Ine 
Explosives Hammer Mills (See Crushers 
Atlas Powder Co Hammer ) 
*Hercules Powder ¢ Haulage Systems (Electric) 
Fans (Exhaust) *General Electric Co 
*Jeffrey Mfs Hoists 
*Kennedy-Van Snaun Mfg. and *Bartlett & Snow Co., oO. 
Eng. Cory Hetherington & oe deo Inc 

Sees *Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

oy *Link-Belt Co. 

*; .£ & 5 : MeLanahan and Stone Corp 
gartlett & Snow Co., C. O : — Fe 
Diamond Ir OF ann Smith Engr. Works 

Her Go Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co Hoppers 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfe. and *Hendrick Mfg. Co 

Eng. Corr *Link-Belt Co 

*Link-Belt Co Manganese Steel Forge Co 
R  p-d-inamn Mfg. Co Roll ¢ Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
Smit} < I . : K “ Mis : Goodyear Tire & Rubber C« 
Resemk: Walieos & 0 —— Pump & Mel 

Feed Water Heaters . o : — 
Sn Pelt aaa ohne a ae Hose ¢ oupiiags (See Ci 
Co piing 
. i : (See G Ss 
Fencing (Woven Wire) ae. — _ - 
*Amet Steel & Wire ¢ sibs hata 
flalo Wire W ( Idlers 
Floor Sweeping Systems (iy Barber-Greene Co. | F 
dro Vacuum) * Bartle tt & Snow Co., C. O 
‘aang zatiedeeagg AIPA Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
f *Link-Belt Co. 

Fuses (Detonating) *Robins Conveying Belt Co 

tlas Powder Smith Engr. Works 

*Ensig i { Sprout, Waldron & Co 
* He es I ( 

Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 

Fuses (Electrical) *Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
ae , , * Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 

Gaskets *Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Git ‘ I & Rubl ( Eng. Corp 


See also information in the 19 





Lights (Flood) 
*General Electric Co 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. 
Fuller C 

* Jeffrey Mie Co. 

*Link-Belt Co 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Lime Kilns 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 


Loaders and Unloaders 
Barber-Greene Co 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Fuller Co 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Locomotive (Diesel) 
*Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
*Piymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Diesel-Eleetric) 
*Fate-Root-Heath Co 
*General Electric Co 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Electric, Gas and 
Steam) 
*Fate-Root-Heath Co 
*General Electric Co 
*Lima Locomotive Works 
*Pivmouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Gas-E poets ) 


*Fate-Root-Heath C 
*General Electric Co. 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Oil-Electric) 
*Fate-Root-Heath Ce 

*General Electric Co 
*Plymouth Locomotive Works 


Locomotives (Storage Battery) 
*General Electric Co. 


Locomotives (Trolley-Battery) 
*General Electric Co 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Magnetic Pulleys (See Pulleys 
ignetic) 
Manganese Steel 
inganese Steel Forge Co 
Pettibone Mulliken Co 


Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sheets) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co 
Pettibone Mulliken Co 


Measuring Devices (Electric) 

*General Electric Co 

Mill Liners and Linings 
Jartlett & Snow Co., C. O 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

* Kennedy V: in Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
* Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mch. Co 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 
Motor Trucks 
General Motors Truck Co 


Motors and Generators 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
*General Electric Co 

Motors (Internal-Combustion) 

(See Engines - Internal 
Combustion) 

Nails 
*American Steel & Wire Co 

Netting AL ocomotive Stack) 

Buffalo Wire Works Co 


Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 
Binks Mfg. C 
*Deister Concentrator Co 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Nozzles (Spray) 
Binks Mtg. Co 


*Deister Concentrator Co 
Packings 
Goodvear Tire ind Rubber 
Co. 


Partitions (Wire 
Buffalo Wire 
National Wire 


) 
Ww 


Cc 


orks Co 


loth Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 
* Allis-Chalmers 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. 


Morrow Mfg 


Sprout, Waldr« 


Pipe Flanges 
Hetherington 

Plug Valves (S« 

Pneumatic Dril 


ock) 


& 
e 


Is 


Mfg. Co 


Co. 
c 
mn & Co. 


Oo 


Berner, Inc 


Valves) 


(See Drills 


Portable Conveyors 


Barber-Greene 
Fuller Co, 
Haiss Mfg. C 
*Jeffrey Mfg 
*Link-Belt Co. 


*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Geo, 


Co. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co 


Portable Crushing and Screen- 


ing Plants 


Barber-Greene Co 

*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Diamond Iron Works 

Good Roads Machy. Corp 


*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


*Universal Cr 


Portable Engines 


—Internal 


Combustion) 


Portable Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Power Cables (Rubber Clad) 
" 
oe | 


*American Ste 


Power Shovels 


usher Co, 


(See Engines 


(See Loaders 


& Wire 


Co. 


(See Shovels 
Slectric, Internal-Combus 
tion and Steam) 


Pulleys (Magnetic) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co 


Pulleys (Wing) 


Sprout, Waldron & Co 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 
*Bartlett & Snow Co © 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Pulverizers (Sec also Crush 
ers il ete.) 
*Bartlett & sm Co ec. ©. 
*Gruendler + ot & Pulvy 
Co 
* Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfe. and 
Eng. Corp 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma 
chinery C 
*Universal Crusher Co. 
Pump Valves (See Valves 
*ump 
—— (Air Lift) 
Fuller C 
ies (Bulk Cement) 
Fuller Co 
Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, In 
Kansas City Hay Press Ce 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Ce 
Worthington Pump & Met 
Corp 
Pumps (Dredging) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C« 
Erie Pump & Engine Worl 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pettibone Mulliken Co 
Worthington Pump & M« 
Corp 
Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Erie Pump & Engine Work 
Hetherington & Berner, Ir 
Kansas City Hay Press C 
*Morris Machine Works 
Pettibone Mulliken ¢ 
Pumps (Vacuum) 
iller Co 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
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What one operator tells another about his Universal Outfit is our best 
form of advertising. Let performance be YOUR guide in buying a 
crushing plant. 


You can get a Universal Crusher in all sizes for all purposes—stationary, 


portable, complete crushing and screening plants. 


Our engineers will be glad to study your problem and recommend the 
most economical type of Universal Crusher for your particular kind of 


work. 
Write today for UNIVERSAL CATALOG 


Twenty-four pages of facts on modern methods and machines for all 


requirements of the rock and gravel industry. 


UNIVERSAL CRUSHER COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


619-C Avenue West 


UNIVERSAL GOING STRONG 


DEMAND for Universal Crushing 
Plants has doubled since the coun- 
try-wide Government program got 
under way. 

These efficient portable units are 
contributing their tull share to na- 
tional recovery by producing uni- 
form quality materials at rock- 
bottom costs. 

Uncle Sam gets more for his 
money—the public gets more and 
better construction—you get more 
work and bigger profits—when 
Universals are on the job. 





Stationary installation of 
CRUSHING ROLLS. Thi 


30”x16" UNIVERSAI 
init is unexcelled 
prod ished stone or gravel D 
fa 


tor 
no 1 ft investigate i yo. need preater Ca 


1ot 


pacit yf three quarter minus material 








EVERY feature 


your 
JheWew workers need! 
PULMOSAN 

~ DUST ~ 
RESPIRATOR 
TN Type 


il 


1. Dependable 
Safety 















Supply your men with Pulmo- 
san ““M”*’ type Respirators for 
safe protection against dusts. 
Newly designed, the "*M” res- 
pirator has 12 major improve- 
ments that add comfort— give 
easier breathing—longer wear 
lower service cost. Let your 
Breathing men judge the **M” respirator. 
| | | Compare construction and de- 


2. Wearing 


Comfort 


3. Easy, 


Natural 


sign. Write for Bulletin No, 2. 
for full details. 


PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WE DO ove PaRT 








Ballistic Mortar 
stands guard over 


Hercules Quality 


All Hercules explosives are carefully 
made of the most suitable ingredi- 
ents, and are tested at every stage of 
manufacture. The ballistic mortar, 
however, provides a final formula 
check by comparing the strength 
of a measured charge of dynamite 
against a known standard. This 
assures you that when you buy 
Hercules explosives of a certain 
strength, you get that strength. 
And blasting results are 


better when dynamite is so 

















dependable and uniform. { \ 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
960 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
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ee = McLanahan and Stone Corp. Switches (Electric) *Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
— os . f - - roductive Equip. Corp *General Electric Co, *Link-Belt Co 
wnitowoe Engr rks tobins Conveying Belt Co. on M ng se Steel Forge C 
lespir: . Smith Engr. Works Tanks a ee 
ae Safety Equipment Sprout, Waldron & Co, * Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. ee eee 
Corp. chat . Tyler Co., W. S Marne Mfg. Co, Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
Rheostate *Universal Crusher Co Fr ink-Belt Co —Vibrating) 
*General Electric Co Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- —_ Snyy ag eeny Washers (Sand, Gravel and 
: araters ) artlett & Snow Co., C. O, ‘i 
Rock Drills (See Drilis- “ *Jeffrey Mfg. Co, Stone) 
Rock) Sheaves ° _ *Link-Belt Co. *Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Rod Mills siiagte ven oo Morrow Mfg. Co *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
-_ : : DF: oO orks : > yaa iamond 0 forks 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and *Gruendler Grosber & Pulv. Smith Engr. Works oReele Wore 
Eng. Corp. Co Tires (Truck) Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. *Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Safety Equipment ose ae & Berner, Inc. Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- Eng. Corp 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment ¢Link. Belt r: = cessories) Lewistown Foundry & Ma 
Corp. Ank-Be 50. Tess : *hinery Co 
’ : McLanahan and Stone Corp. Truck Equipment *] ink Belt Co 
Sand Separators Pettibone Mulliken Co Pettibone Mulliken Co M e x xl s aes 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C, O. Sprout Waldron & Co Tractors see ge eel a iene 
*Jeffrey Mig. Ci eal ’ * Allis-Che : r © Ty] OW “ 
*Link-Belt Co. Shovels (Electric, Internal nr ears SORE: _ ayier Cc ; W. > . 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. eT agg and Steam) a ‘elaine th I amaties Works URIVOREE: Gone: Macny. Co 
Smith Engr. W sink-Belt Co. epee ee = daine 4 
Bi aie those Manitowoc Ener. Works Trailers wes ie Cutting Equip- 
Si -f . > ’ . Gener otors Truck C ‘ 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. Ohio Power Shovel Co. _ RE SED eD SEBS: £0. *General Electric Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co, Skip Hoists and Skips Tramways (Aerial) ’ ‘ 
*Link-Belt Co *Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. "American Steel & Wire Co. wens Supplies . , 
Smith Engr. Works *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O Transfornrers otis * steel © Wits Co. 
Scrapers (Power D Hetherington & Berner, In¢ *Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ameenes a vied “ee . 
ee oe rag) * Jeffrey Miz Co. Sanaa’ Manne Co Manganese Steel Forge Co 
Screens er tag ah Belt Ce Transmission Belting (See Belt Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ‘ tisha madRiatags ing) Wheels (Car) 
*Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. peed a Units Transmission Machinery *Eagle Iron Works 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. eLink.B lectric Co. *Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. lowa Mfg. Co 
Chicago Perforating Co ink-Belt Co. *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. Pettibone Mulliken Co 
* . . . ‘ . ‘ 
Deister Cor ce ntrator Co Spouts (See Chutes and Chute *Gruendler Crusher & Puly. Winches and Capstans 
Deister Machine Co. Liners) Co *R : . 
a eeealll yong Aaeoad EN ‘Jeffrey Mfc. C 3 eae Snow Co., C. O. 
) L ay e g *Jeftre fg. Co. 
omnete Iron Works Binks Mfg. Co *Link-Belt Co. Link Be It Co. 
ne Crusher & Pulvy *Deister Concentrator Co Trippers *Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
iss Mf : Sprays (Paint) *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Ha Mfg. Co Geo. Bink Mfc. C * Jeff Mf Cc 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. inks Mig. Co. eLink Bw Ree Wire & Cable (Electric) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Cx Sprockets and Chain eRobis elt Co. ; , ‘ *American Steel & Wire Co 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. tobins Conveying Belt Co *General Electric Co. 
Eng. Corp. *Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma *Link-Belt Co. Truck Mixers Wire Cloth 
chinery Co. Pettibone Mulliken Co. *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O Buffalo Wire Works Co, 
*Link-Belt Co Sprout, Waldron & Co. ; we ps Ludlow-Saylor Co 
Ludlow-Savlor Wire Co. Stackers Trucks and Trailers (See Mo Manganese Steel Forge Co, 
McLanahan and Stone Corp ‘Jeffrey Mfc. Co tor Trucks) National Wire Cloth Co 
inganese Steel Forge Co. 3 a Tube-Mi See Mills—Ball *Robins Conveying Belt Co, 
Morrow Mfg. Co. = Tee aa Tyler Co., W.'S. 
~ yee tl tk - it r Slectrie Co : : 
Natio al Wire ( oth Co. ae - Underground Loaders Wire Rope 
Productive Equip. Corp Steel (Alloy) *Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co *Americ Ste & Wire C 
*Rob Be nve ying elt Co, Manganese Steel Forge Co *Bartlett & Snow Co C Oo Buftals Wit Ww rk Co “ 
Smith Ener. y is : . . . 4s = - G Wire cong il 
— tt -— eh lags aga Steel Grating (See Grating, Unloaders (Box Car) —h Wire oo ie S, c 
Tyler Co., W. S. . Steel) Barber-Greene Co illiamsport ire Rope Co 
*Universal Crusher Co. Steel Inclines (See Inclines, * Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. Wire-Rope Fittings 
Screens ( Vibrating or Shaking) Steel) F- uller ‘i *American Steel & Wire Co, 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Steel Plate Construction Jefirey Mig. Co Buffalo Wire Works Co. 
Ser eltaag panera, *Hendrick Mfg. Co. *Link-Belt Co. Hazard Wire Rope Co 
*Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. Hetherington & Berner, Ine. Unit Heaters Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. Manganese Steel Forge Co, *General Electric Co, j » Sling 
*Deister Concentrator Co. Sprout, Waldron & C¢ Valve : — mane nee fire C 
: : alves (Air) American Steel & Wire Co 
tampa e7 4: Co Storage Equipment Worthington Pump & Mechy Hazard Wire Rope Co. 
*Gruendier Cr her & Pul *Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. Corp , Williamsport Wire Rope C 
rruendle isher & ily ss Mfg. Co., Geo : : * ‘eldi 
Co * a Re, : 5 canes Variable Speed Reducers or Wire (Welding) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co *Link-Belt C *T Transmissions American Manganese Steel 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and ‘ j ce 4ink-Belt Co. 0 
Eng. Corp. , ia Sweeping Systems Vibrating Screen Plate *American Steel & Wire Co 
Lewistown ‘Foundry & Ma mee kets hate Co. *Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. Manganese Steel Forge Co 
chinery Co. Switehboards (Electric) Chicago Perforating Co. Worm Gears (See Gears and 
*Link-Belt Co. *General Electrie Co *Hendrick Mfg. Co. Pinions) 
ik N . ‘ ; nd € M M 9 yy; € « “5 7 r 
- See also information in the 1934 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
em, WILLIAM HEN DRICK 
\ B 
~Y Ui + 
\ ckets PERFORATED METALS 
: are popular in the quarry fields. 
They wear well. Full range of sizes 
Heat -Treated 
Double-Corrugated Plates 
with square, round and 
; “Sqround”’ perforations. Write 
Multiple-Rope Dragline Power-Arm for data, particularly on the new 
Hook Williams buckets to your cranes—now—and save Sqround Mesh. 
haietiaaie: smieen Ralls: > \Miiteeeniedl in aa ity Investigate the Weston Testing 
t ] gged construction assures long serv Screen for making sizing tests. 
ah g g s 
ice and lowest maintenance cost. Write for descriptive 
ia HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. °*¥2"*= 
Pa. 
. 
THe WELLMAN ENGINEERING Go. Baltimore Birmingham Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
es < Detroit Hazleton New York Philadelphia P 
) = or niladelphia Pittsburgh 
014 Central Ave., Cleveland, Ohio : 
Raa 
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Crushing rock at 
rock-bottom costs 
























—that’s the DIXIE 


Make all your crushi 
by using the DINI 
Hlammer Mill 


is 


[ts positive, continuous feed piles up big tor 
nages in the day's work—no clogging, balking 
or breakdowns Steady grind” is— what 


counts. 


Its special moving breaker plate with 26 times 


the average wearing area, 1t8 Massive con 
struction and extra sturdy crushing parts, 


eliminate expensive shutdowns and _ replaci 

ments. . 

Kor low-cost non stop Operation, vou can cd 

pend on the DINE MOGUL. Hammer Mill 
\vatlable in 40 sizes for primary, secondat 

or fine reduction. Dixie does it faster, cheaper, 
better. 


Avk for the new Dizie Cotalos DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


2 pages of facts on modern 


crushing methods. It will shon 4209 Goodfellow Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
you the way to important savings. Foreign Dept., 104 Pearl St., New York City 
Chicago Office: 236 N. Clark St. New York Office: 104 Pearl St 


Los Angeles Office: Wm. S. Weaver, Mgr., 307 E. 3rd St 


ALSS 


LOADER USERS SAVE 
MONEY: Whether you pick the 5-yd.- 


a-min. “135,” the big “80,” 
the “27” or the “50” de- 


pends on how much you 










































handle. But measure the 
EXTRA WORK ABILITY 
and OPERATING ECON. 
OMY of the Haiss Loaders 
before you buy any yard 
equipment . . . Your de- 
livery cost will be less, by 



































is a Buffalo product, built) with 
Sulfalo stamina for super-service 
For toughest screening jobs, use 
BUFF-ALOY to reduce your screen- 
ing costs. Read how BUFF-ALOY 
is made and why it lasts longer — in 
the new Bulletin No. LOL-B sent on request 


the yard, year or Loader 
Lifetime .. . Write 
for bulletins on 
ae: ee 
and ‘“50”—one, or 


all. 















List of owners 












on request 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Formerly Scheeler's Sons, Established 1869 
526 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Branch: 


11S. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., Ine. 
142nd Street & Rider Ave. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














August, 1934 59 
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COMPANION 


For Your 


Pa “\ SALES 
KIT 


NOW 
READY 








and sales because you had “never heard 
quarry industries are of that fellow before." 

more active now than they These lists are the most complete 

have been in years. In fact, it's ever published. They contain hundreds 

one of the most active fields in of new names. They have been com- 

industry. It's natural. For before the pletely revised—all listings have been 


aa OW — 3 Gs 


—accurate and complete are your prospect lists? 


—much “deadwood” is there on your prospect lists? ~— roads, dams, bridges, buildings, etc., brought up to the minute. 

—much do you know about your prospects? can be — under the — — tem auger of whether your territory 
be? program the raw material has to be covers only one state or the whole 

—much do you waste per year on poor lists: furnished. country the investment in a copy of Pit 

—many “not there” calls do your men make? Get your share of it. Don't miss fire and Quarry Handbook is something 


—much do you know about new developments? with poor prospect lists. Don't lose that will pay big dividends—in sales. 


To Delay Is to Lose Sales—The Field Is Active— 
ic Is Buying—Order This Selling Helper Today 


PIT AND QUARRY, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
As Soon As Published: 


Send copies of the 1934 Pit and Quarry Handbook and Directory ($10.00 per copy). 
Send copies of the separately bound Pit and Quarry Directory ($10.00 per copy). 
Remittance Enclosed. [] Will Remit Promptly on Receipt of Invoice. 
My Name is NN ht eee Balan chen Geta retire hk aeine es wr ee 
Firm 
Address 8-34 


60 Pit and Quarry 














No Matter 
How Dirty Your Pit 

. or River Deposits— 
The Deister Overstrom Diagonal Deck Sand and Gravel 
Washing Table efficiently removes coal, sticks, clay, debris 
and contamination from dirty sand and gravel, producing 
a premium product. Capacity runs 20 to 45 tons per hour 
depending on size of material treated. Handles fine sand 
up to 2” gravel. 

THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 


911 Glasgow Ave. In Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
New York Office, 104 Pearl St., New York 















ORAS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


For hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production; hy- 
draulic conveying of slurry and other liquids containing abrasive 
materials; clear water pumps for general service. 
Also complete dredges with ¥ 
all accessory equipment. . 
Dredging pump designs in- 
clude heavy-duty types and 
special alloy parts for severe 
service. Types and sizes for 
the largest or smallest opera- 
tions, and for belt, motor, 
steam, oil or gasoline-engine 
drive. 

Write for Bulletins 


Morris Machine Works 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
80 Church St New 


Expert Office 


U.S. 
WE DO OUR PART 











York 




















LEADERS SINCE 1835 


CRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge weeee Crushers, 
= practically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 
our. 

SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. 
WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS — Steel log Washers; 
scrubbers, cylinder washers, sand drags and washing 
screens. 

DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 

JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and 
manganese ores. 

SCREENS—Cylindrical and conical screens of any size 
and capacity. 


HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Ulectric, 
friction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different 
sizes and capacities. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 








Complete 
Quarry and Gravel Plant 


EQUIPMENT 


From Crushers to Bin Gates 





Write today for 
Bulletin 266 


Smith Engineering Works, 504 E. Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TELSMITH 











Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance - Tested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 








Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 











Unique principle of hydrosealing both sides of the 
impeller against abrasive wear, cuts maintenance 


to a fraction and saves '4 in power costs in 


' 


pumping sand, gravel, rock and other abrasive 
materials—Estimated economies guaranteed 

Sizes 2 to 22°, pulley or motor drive 

& Descriptive Catalog sent on request 


ALLEN-SHERMAN-HOFF CO. 
223 South Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 













iAN 


SHOVELS-CRANES-CLAMSHELLS-DRAGLINES 
3-4 yd., 1 yd., 1 1-4 yd., 1 1-2 yd., & 1 3-4 yd. 


(A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY JOB) 


The Ohio Power Shovel Company 


Division Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 


Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 












SAVE YOUR CONVEYOR 


and 
Elevator 


Belts with 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


Wing Pulleys 





Interchangeable 
pulleys Nothing 
tween belt 


standard 
can lodge be 
and pulley 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. INC. 
1221 SHERMAN ST., MUNCY, PA 
Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Equipment 




















August. 19314 












CRUSHERS 
DRYERS 

SKIP HOISTS 
ELEVATORS 


BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 


CONVEYORS 


SCREENS 


@ Seven styles, for wet and 


dry screening, including hex- 
agonal and round, jacketed 
and not jacketed, wire cloth 
and perforated plate designs 


















are included in our complete 
line. Sizes to meet your require- 
ments, Full details on request. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6194 HARVARD AVENUE ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


pumps. 


KANSAS CITY 
HAY PRESS CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ball 


double row 


centrifugal 


bearings, 
water seal, and 
for de- 


Write 


hs DELLLEEDY 


Extra HEAVY Pattern Sand 


For higher heads and permanent service 
Extra heavy 
sleeve protected shaft, 

other exclusive features. 
tails of this and ot her 
types of 












EAGLE SWINTEK 
SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 
LOWER YOUR COST 











Will 


ih even, 


solids to 


Write for 


with you 








eliminate 
ind slug pumping 

constant 
the suction nozzle 

with less power 

decreasing the cost per yard 

f material produced 
descriptive 
literature and let us tell 
you how this can be 
ir dredge 


Eagle Iron Works 


Des Moines, lowa 








stoppages 
Insuring 


feed of 


greatly 





done 


Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. 


MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2435 West 24th Place 


+ 


el. Canal 1459 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








IHHHH === FERS 
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DAgitators. sand and 

Gravel 

OAgitators, Slurry 

OAtr cleaners 

OAir compresso 

BBag filling roe “weighing 
machinery 

OBags, cloth 

OBags, paper 

OBalis, steel 

OBarges, steel 

OBelt dressing 

OBelt fasteners 

OBelting, 
elevator 

OBelting, transmission 

OBelt lacing 

OBelt plates 

OBelt rivete 

OBelt tighteners 

OBin gates 

OBins, concrete 

OBins, steel 

OBlasting supplies 

OBlasting powder 

OBlocks, friction 

OBo ts, self-unloading 

OBodies, Motor Trucks 

OBrake Linings 

OBuckets, Clamshell 

OBuckets, Conveyor 
Elevator 

ORuckets, Dragline 

OBuckets, Orange Peel 

OCableways, Slackline 

OCalicining Machinery 

OCar Dumpers 

OCar Pullers and Movere 

OCarriers, Belt 

OCars, Dump 

OCare, Kilo 

Castings. Manganese 


conveyor and 


and 


Stee 
Oo Castings, Steel 
OChains, Conveyor 
Elevator 


and 


To be used for 


Firan Name 


PN cassis cn ban 





PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, II. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked belo 


OChains, Power Shovel, 
Crane and Dredge 

OChains, Transmission 

OChutes 

OClassifiers 

OClips, Wire Rope 

OClutches 

OClutches, Magnetic 

OConcrete Plante, Ready 


x 
OCones, Washing 
OConveyors, Apron 
OConveyors, Belt 
OConveyors. Pneumatic 
OConveyors, Screw 
OConveyors, Skiv 
OCoolere 
OCouplings, Flexible 
OCouplings. Hose 
OCranes, Locomotive 
OCranes, Overhead 
Traveling 
OCranes, Truck 
OCrushers, Cone 
Crushers, Disc 
OCrushers, Gyratory 
OCrushers, Hammer 
OCrushers, Jaw 
OCrushers, Ring 
OCrushers, Roll 
OCrushers, Rotary 
OCutter Heads, Dredging 


ODerricks 

ODraglines, Cableway 

ODraglines, Revolving 
oom 


ODredges, D dra 
ODredges, ee ~~paad 
ODredges, Lad 

ae Sharpening Mach- 


in 
ODrills, "blast hole 
ODrills, Diamond Core 
ODrills, Hand Hammer 


ODryers, Rotary 

ODryers, Sand and Gravel 
ODust Collecting Systems 
ODynamite 

OElevators, Bucket 
ngines, Diesel 

Engines, Gas 

ines, Gasoline 

p ines, » Baetins 


ooo 
oa 

















Feeders 

Filters, Air 

Filters. O11 

Fire Brick 

OF langes, Pipe 

OF rogs and Switches 

OF uses, Blasting 

OGears 

O Goggles 

OGovernors 

OGrinding Balle 

OGrizzlies 

OGuns, weremine 
teeny Air 

7 





ooo0o0 


Motor 


y 

Ski 
Hose, Air Steam, Water 
Hose, Sand Suction 
Hydrators 
Kettles, Calcining 
Kilns, Rotary 
Kilns, Vertical 
OLinings, Kiln 
OLoaders, Portable 
OLoaders — Uaheaders, 

Box Ca 

OLecomotives, Diesel 
OLocomotives, Gasoline 
OLocomotives, Steam 
OLog Washers 
OMeasuring Devices 


Truck 








oo00000 Go00 
o*) 


w: 


OMilis, Compartment 
OMills, Tube 
OMixers, Plaster 
OMotors. Electric 
OMotors, Gasoline 
0 Motor Trucks 
Trucks. 


Nozzles, Hydraulic 
ining 

0 Nozzles. ting Washing 

0 Nozzles, Spra 

Oo Nozzles. Dust "settling 

ONozzies, Suction Hose 

ONugé¢ets, Grinding 
Perforated Metal 

OPoidometers 

O Pulleys, Clutch 

O Pulleys, Magnetic 

O Pulverized Fuel Systemes 

OPulverizers, Ball, Con- 

ical, Pebble 
Disc 
Hammer 


OPulverizers, 
OPulverizers, 
OPulverizers, Ring 
OPulverizers, R 
OPulverizers, Roll 
OPumps, Centrifugal 
OPumps, Deep We 
OPumps, Sand and Gravel 
OPumps, Slurry 

OPumps, Steam 
ORadiators, Engine Cool- 


ing 
ORatls 
ORefractories 
0 Respirators 
ORonen Conveyor 
poet Crushing 


Gente ety  —= 
OSand-Lime-Brick 
Machinery 

OScales, Track 


OScales, Truck 

OScrapers, Dragline 

OScreens, Revolving 

OScreens, Shaking 

Cc Screens, Vibrating 

OSeparatocs, Air 

OSeparators, Dry Centrif- 
ugal 

OSeparators, Magnetic 

OShovels, Gasoline 

5 pe Steam 

OSk 

atebess, Dredge 

OSlugs and Nuggets, 
Grinding 

OSpeed Reducers and 
Gears 

OSpray Nozzles 

OSprays, Paint 

OSprockets 

OSteel, Tool 

OStokers 

OSwitches, Track 

OTanks, Concrete and Stee! 

OTanks, Sand Settling 

OTanks, Wood 

OThickeners, Slurry 

OTrack, Portable 

OTrack Shifters 

OTractors, Crawler 

OTramways, Aerial 

OT rippers, Belt 

OTrippers, Tramway 

OUnioaders 

OValves, Pum 

OWashers and Scrubbers, 
Sand, Gravel, Stone 

OWeilghters, Automatic 

OWelding Rupoties 

OWheels, Ca 

OWinches 

OWire Cloth 

OWlre Cloth, Manganese 
Steel 
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Pit and Quarry 




































GRUENDLER FORTY-NINER 


New Balanced Portable Crushing Plant. Especially 
designed for Road Side Operation. Quarry, Gravel 
Pit Owners and Contractors are finding this new 
addition a real Profit Maker. Crusher, Power Units 
and Folding Elevator on 4-Wheel Steel Frame, 
Steel Jack Leg Bin and Screen, so as to give you 
combination crushing and screening either in gravel 
or stone operations. 

Large or Small Jobs Handled easily by these units 
from 200 to 1,000 tons daily capacity. 


Write GRUENDLER now 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & 
PULVERIZER COMPANY 


2915 North Market St., Dept. PQ. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















| PLAT-O 


_ Improved 
Heavy 
Duty 
VIBRATING 

SCREEN 


~ Built in all standard 


pew sziz 
et Be 


. >) ee 


sizes and in) from 
one to four decks. 
Wrile for Descriplive Bulletin No. 22 


DEISTER COMPOUND 
FUNNEL CLASSIFIER 
SOMETHING NEW FOR GRAVEL PLANTS 
For hydraulic sizing of finer materials 
5 16” and down. Also for cleaning sand 


by elimination of silt, slime, vegetable 
matter and other light impurities. 


Fully described tn Bulletin No, 25 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND 

















For Pumps 
with 
Long Life-- 
--Long Time Economy 


nNuv<eT CV 











Write 
ERIE PUMP & ENGINE WORKS 


153 Glenwood Ave. Medina, N. Y. 
























WASHING a 
Yk AMMAN 
BINKS MANUFACTURING COS 


3108-46. CARROLL AVE CACO Ossi 








August, 1934 














MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 





ORROW PERFORATED METAL SCREEN 

oN PLATES for sizing and preparing coal, 
sand, gravel, stone and other bulk materials ar 
made by a Company specializing in screening 
machinery. 
A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de 
livery of orders. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 







































Broadcast @/Pit=“Quarryy® Section 





















CONSOLIDATED 


— GOOD USED CRUSHING, QUARRY and 
———— CONTRACTOR’S EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

















SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES FOR 


Complete Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Com- 
pressors; Pumps; Dragline and Excavating Equi enous and all sizes and types of Jaw, 


Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Swing Hammer Mill 
and Vibrating Screens; Rotary Kilns and D 
and Pebble 


Air Separators; Hardinge 


Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Rotary 


ere; ‘Raymond and other fine Pulverizers ; 
ills; Silex and iron lined Tube Mills, etc. 


Send for Bulletin No. 15. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


17-19 PARK ROW 

NEW YORK CITY 

Shops and Yards at 
Newark, N. Jd., cover six acres 


Tel. Barclay 7-0600 
WE WILL BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY 





GREGORY 
nee 
REBUILT 





MOTORS 
GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
We METERS, PUMPS 
@ Sell HOISTS, ete. 
e Buy ° 
Always Dependable 
e Rent Economical 
@ Repair e 
e Exchange Money-Back Guarantee 
e All Makes 


GREGORY ELEC. CO. 


e and Sizes 1603 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 











All 98% New 

Immediate Shipment from Chicago Warehouse 

34 Yd. Sauerman Drag-Scraper Hoist, 
Belt type or will furnish direct 
driven by Gas or Diesel Eng. or 
— Motor. Also *% Yd. Bucket. 

Nos. 48, 42 & 36 American Ring Pul- 
verizers. 

75 KVA 80% PF 3 ph. 60 cy. 440 V. 
1200 RPM Generator, direct con- 
nected Exciter, etc. 

30” Allis-Chalmers Gyratory Crusher. 

10x20 Climax Jaw Crusher mounted 
on Goose-Neck 4-Wheel Steel 
Trucks. 

110 Cu. Ft. National Portable Com- 
pressor, New. 

12x10 Ingersoll-Rand type ER-1 Com- 
pressor. 

100 HP Thomas Dbl. Drum Elect. 
Hoist, A.C. 

Ask for List No. 87—over 2000 items 
of Excellent Used and Surplus 
New Equipment. 


MACHINERY SALES 
CORPORATION 

565 W. Washington Blvd, 
Chicago, Illinois 

All phones—ANDover 4478 


5-YD. CAPACITY 
ELECTRIC DRAG SCRAPER HOIST 
GOOD AS NEW 

A. C. or D. C. OPERATION 
Also a Large Stock of Used 
Electric—Gasoline—Steam 
Hoists in Excellent Condition 


FOR PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS 
WRITE 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 





MOTORS— — INE GENER. 
3 PH., 60 CY. 400 kva., Cr. Wh 
Hp Type Speed 240 v $ ph., 60 cy 
00 G. E. sl. rg 72K 120 r.p.m. to Hamil 
ane rs . og SoU m Corliss Engine 
~ 600 GE syn. 257 MOTOR GENER. 
600 Al. Ch. syn. 24( 1-750 a, G. E. MPC 
3-675 Al. Ch. syn. 900 250 D.C. Gener 
400 West. sl. rg. 514 to 1100 hp. G. E 
400 Al. Ch. syn 300 ATI synch. motor 
300 Al.Ch.sl.rg. 585 | 2200 60-900 r.p.m 
260 Al. Ch. syn. 72( 4 E NT wit PUMPS 
250 West. sl. rg 720 3-14,000 G.P.M., 15 
200 G. E. sl. rg. 120 He ad di r. conn 4 
200 West. sl. rg 500 hp. Al Ch 900 r.p.1 
200 F. M. sl. rg. 601 syn. m 
150 G. E. sl. rg. 1750 1-14,000 GP M 
150 G. E. sq. ¢ 175( Hd dir nn 
100 Cr. Wh. syn. 225 hy Al. Ch. 720 1 





Above are a few of our stock items. 
BELYEA CO., INC. 

153 W. I8TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
REBUILT GUARANTEED 








SACRIFICE!! 
Must Sell Immediately 


Practically New 


No. 7—20-TON AUSTIN HEAVY 
DUTY DRAGLINE CATER- 
PILLAR CRANE 


Exceptional machine for sand-pit, quarry o1 


1 
coal service. 


Immediate delivery 
Cash or Terms 


Address Box 700, Pit and Quarry Publica 
tions, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago Ill 


Complete and Modern. 

Electrically Operated. 

Capacity 2,000 Tons Daily. 

Will sell in whole or in separate 


For detailed and complete, Inventory, 


FOR SALE 


QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
AND MACHINERY 


items. 


Information and Prices, Address, 
F. G. HAMBLEN, P. O. Box 572 


Greenville, South Carolina 















’ Convevor Belt 


2000” 36’, 7-ply Heavy Duty Belt 
24x24 Galena Double Rolls 
1x6 Niagara Double Deck Screen 
21-E Koehring Cat. Pave 


f1,x6 Mundy Swinging Engine 

No. 34 and 50 Drill Sharpeners 

1300’ Cheo. Pneu. OCE Elec, Com 
presso1 

Calyx IR. Class W.S. Core Drill 

60 HP. Firebox Boiler 

24x36 Traylor Jaw Crusher 

ISx36 Traylor Jaw Crushe1 

12” Centrifugal Pump 

Osyvood 1-Yd. Crane and Shovel 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC, 
S75 Sixth Ave., 
New York, New York. 





I—BYERS 1% yard Crane 
1—-LORAIN 75 Shovel 1% yd 
l—1 yd. KOEHRING crane 
1—1 vd. P & H 600 Shovel 
and 3 yd. Electric draglines 

1% yard Gas dragline 
24°’ conveyors 75 and 170 ft 
i—4 yard Autocar trucks 
1—BROWNING Truckerane 
2—-30 CATERPILLAR Tractors with 5 yd 
crawler wagons 
l Perfect Classifier. 1—Shaw Classifier 
l—-5x& Vibrating Screen 
1—-S ton 36’’ gauge Locomotive 
Clamshell buckets % to 1% yd 
Crushers 10x18; 11x26; 18x30 
Misc. Pumps for Gravel plant and Pipe 


J. T. WALSH 


Brisbane Bldg. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crushed-Stone Plant 
FOR SALE 


Includes steam shovels, dump cars, 
steam locomotives, trackage, pri- 
mary and secondary crushers, 
screens, conveyors, elevators, elec- 
tric motors, turbo-generator, ma- 
chine shop and buildings. Capacity 
1500 tons per day. Write Thurber 
Earthen Products Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 








FOR SALE 


Erie % Yd. Steam Shovel on Cats 


8 Ton Plymouth Std. Ga. Gas Locomotive 
» Ton 48’ Ga. Plymouth Gas Locomotive 
19 Easton 4 Yd. End Dump 48’’ Ga. Quarry 


Cars 
' High Pressure Pun p 
30 & 60 Caterpillar Tractors 
19 K & J 16 Yd. Std. Ga. Air Dump Cars 
2 Late Type Jordan Air Operated Spreader 
1 Std. Ga. Nordberg Track Shifter 
175 Bucyrus Shovel, 5 Yd. Dipper 


S 


856’ Sullivan Ang. Cpd. Air Compressor with 


152 Hp. 220 V. A.C. Motor Belted 


Derricks, Boilers, Engines, Locomotives, 


Gravel Plants, Road Rollers, Forms, Fin 

ishers, Oil Engines, Motors 

TELL US WHAT YOU WANT TO BUY 
The T. J. Lane Company 

Springfield, Ohio 











DERRICK OUTFIT 


condition. 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


50-ft. boom; new in 1930. 
CARS 


per Cars, Box Cars. 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


ON. Wacker Dr. Bidg., Chicago, II! 
d 


St. Louis, Mo. New York 





15-ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 
80-ft. boom, 38-ft. mast—in A-1 


3—25-ton American 8-wheel cranes, 


12-yd. Western Air, also Hand Dump 
Cars, Flats, Gondolas, Steel Hop- 


Railway Exch. Bldg. 104 West 3ist St. 








For Sale 


1—No. 7% McCully Crusher. 

1—No. 6 Smith Crusher. 

1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. 

1—10” Superior McCully Crusher. 

1—8” Traylor Crusher. 

2—No. 3 Gates Crushers. 

1—6” Superior McCully Reduction Crusher. 

1—48” Symons Horizontal Disc Crusher. 

Several Jaw Crushers. 

Gas and Electric Motors, 1 HP to 200 HP. 

1—Clipper Well Drill. 

1—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag 
Scraper, with or without motor. 

2—Complete Gravel Washing Plants. 


LIPPMANN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 W. Mitehell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Pit and Quarry 












Broadcast @/ Peg" , 











“E.C.A.”> REBUILT EQUIPMENT— IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

















i=. motor, 456 ME ule time 
THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT CO, Me 7 kamal alle em el 
( eWlernan err AMINE T 
12500 Berea Road HARRY C. LEWIS 
Cleveland, Ohio 156 Market St. Newark, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSORS - N § I M Seria N 
Portable and stationary, belt, with I i. draglir 
~ gy Be My SPECIAL OFFER : 
cu.ft. to 1000 cu.ft : eats i “ I 
betes CRUSHERS U-1075-4 aw opening 12”x : > > . 
BUCKETS 1—? n. Traylor Bulldog Gyratory capacity d4-35 tome. pes ! N = : Be : eI 
246—Buckets, all sizes and mak rusher. SU No. 14277: size of each material: weight 20.000 Ib I NT 
CARS pening, 2 n. x= 8 n weight new R | \ ~ - 
Large lot including std. ga. 6 and 104,000 Ibs.; cap. 250 tons per hour 2-—N > MeCulley gyratory Brow t 
12-yd. and 20-yd., 36-ga. 5 vd f 4” materia 110 tons per hour size of each opening 7”x28 , 
and 24-ga 1%-yd Also std. ga f 2%” materia ised only short ty 25 tons per hour of A DE RRC KS 
flat cars and ballast cars time il; 11 tons per hour 1% Stee nd wood é t 
$8——Koppel Quarry ars 42” ga. 2% 1--Symons irs¢ ne rusher aE terial; weight 17.1 0 Ibs 
vd. One wavy side dumy No. 5 SU N 21 apacity 4 SCREENS HOISTS 
—_ . a ae 2 tons per hour of 21 materia lis Chalmers roller type y 
CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS gh i: Pc IE gence ge A fig mgr - sa ( tric and steam. A 
2000 x 36 in. 7 ply rubber covered weight 8 0 Ibs : ng een in section LOCOMOTIVES 
- conveyor bel ae ie Set Power and Mining Machine Pr & M Roller type, 48 ir G r I ves fr 
9—Portable Belt Conveyors with steel ( crushing ‘2 in. x *t. tons atd and 24-ga 
frame, gas or electric power, 18 n., rated ca 1 ns Allis Chalmers, roller ty t Fordsor 
n. and 24 in. Barber Greene and hour of 3% iterial: w ht 41 } 1 ft. long S | Sadadl Tan 1 
Chicago Automatic it Universal bratin j j n. Seria RR 
CRANES (Locomotive) I—No. 6 Char n jaw crusher, N¢ wide by 8 ft. long x24 n, Serial N 
5—Locomotive cranes; sta. ga. 30 and 
25-tons; Ohio, Browning, Ameri PUMPS 
an, Industrial e e e \ es and type bot! 
1 Aint tin casting wows tc tion of A oa 
Suit on coolne ore’ EQ@uipment Corporation of America d steam. 
) ! ; S S 
trucks, 50 ft. boom A 9 
al > ~ _ IT il 1 (sa neluding RB 
CRANES and DRAGLINES PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH Bu N 1. 9857 a 
2—2-yd. D ~ draglines; 1—Link Belt =P. 0. Box 5419, Kingsessing Sta. 1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. P. 0. Box 933 O i 1. N ] 
Crawler K-55, 70 ft. boom l | l I B ‘ 
Page-Walker 65 ft. boon Phone Granite 7600 Phone Nevada 2400 Phone Federal 2000 N 
] n oO} Lan ot ( ne 
| \ in 4 no Std. G Sadd 
BARGAINS alia it 
l M nl yvdS Cra! } 
1 75-ton Blaw-Knox 2-compartment Bin 1—Marion 15 ton G (rar ’ 
1--Fernhol Distintegrate ) 1—Link-Belt kK Crane, 4 ! * 
1-Williams 1 el 1—Gen | vd. Crane ' S ] E. 
— Williams Pulverizer, aoe {—Srowning 5 yd. Show ae | pecia xtra 
|1—24”"” Wh b on Lace 2—Ur sal 7 n Truck Cran 
months 10) 1K n I ind Ski I m 11 f Vu n 36" gauge 
_" Guy Derrick Crar 1 sar et trum Gas Hoist with Ra ages vheel ddle tank locomotive 
l l ‘ Thew Stea Crawler ite tv. hit n locor tive typ. 7 r ‘ siley sil G92 
Bit tora 00.0 1—10 S. Marsh Capron Mixer on wheels Code boil built 12s 
1—-Lorain 75-A Shovel, like new TH wn 1—Chs Pheu. is driven 220’ rtable Compres ton 11x16” Porte Ee” gap. 
1-Link Belt K-35 Dragline and Clam Crane 450 1—Sullivan 3t portable is Compressor {wheel iddle tank locomotive 
1— Osgood %-yvd. Steam Crawler Shove $70 ?— Ingersoll-Rand 220’ portable air Compressor P : 7 ¢ , 1994 : 
| d. Combination Erie Crane & Shovel 450.00 5—Ingersoll-Rand Rock Dr 1 VOI! muiit 
1— 12x12 Chicago NSB Compressor 75 2—1 vd. Steubner bottom d Conere Bu tor 11x16 Ameri n ( 
2 15x14 Worthington Compressors with 7! 11 vd. Blaw-Knox Clamshe Bucks ; = i ' ; 
HP Slipring M and Receivers, eacl 1200.00 2—1 vd. Hayward Clamshell Bucket L 1 cre es rps , 
1— 12x7%x12 Ingersoll-Rand Compressor wit! 1—1 y Page Dragline Bucket \ A le boi r, built y 
60 HP motor and receiver THO I—™ vd. Owen Digging B SS: cite 
I 60" Gardner-Denyer Portable ¢ l s ad. Wie I) I I \ d WESTERN > J ‘Ss 
or, guaranteed same as new y I » vd. Browning Clamshell Bucke teel underframe way lf 
1—Gardner-Denver Skid Derrick Drill ae 1—< H. & KE. Road Pur with ga dump ¢ rs box-door type 
1 00° Westinghouse eviinder Comy 1—M s Dred Pur with 150 HI’ Gut : 1 ae 1 
with 60 HP A.C. D.C.) motor, fir 1 1—Morris 1 Cent. Pu 2250 GPM@l head All purchased recent Court Sale at 
2—18" x45 tarber Greene Belt Conve }—Humdinger j Cent. Pur gas,self priming Mdgefield, South Carolin Immedi 
a 1—-Goulds 1 Cent. Pump wit! He Got Tt hipment Thoro ughlv rebuilt 
l Barber Greene Belt) Convey ] r n Self Ih ing Pu Watukest er last used 
l 4x12’ Apron Feeder 00.00 1—Labour 4’? Self Priming Pur 
M is Con ! sins, Eley ‘ } D tie 4°" Self Priming Pumps 
Compressors, et 1 Domestic double diaphragm Pump with a BIRMINGHAM RAIL & 
e l “" Cen P witl Hl GE. m ! 


LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 391 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








FOR SALE FOR SALE 
Jaw Crusher 


One Metaweld 210’ Portable Compressor Reliance Sxi4 
pais Farrel 18x36 Jaw Crusher, type B 
One Metaweld 220’ Portable Compressor Halt Converoi iN"? wid F : 
soth machines mounted on rubber tires and Belt Conveyor, 25” wide rn on; 
guaranteed to look and run like new Will Used Elevator Belt, 12 pl 2” wide, 170 
sacrifice Conveyor idle amd pulle rubber belt reen 
Hi I los otives, Cars, rall 
ROBERT H. BOYER G. A. UNVERZAGT 
P. 0. Box No. 2 Upper Darby, Pa 15 Park Row New York City 


FOR SALE 


I) I I) 
I) WwW I I 
\ () ( “ ( ! & D I 
ie W ! ve u \ 
l Pp ~ & n \ 
Hi’ M ' 14 RUM 
I ( rank ] { M 
EP ih R BG & Hai I 


" 


‘ W live hu fozer 
JAMES WOOD, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III 

















FOR SALE FOR SALE 


Marion Gas-Electrio % yard Shovel 

Osgood l-yard gas crawler shovel, overhauled Generator Ac 

Locomotives: 75-ton switcher code boiler; also sad : ‘ 
dle tank type, narrow and standard gauge. 


CARS: side dump 12-yard; 50-ton steel twin hop 


General Eleetric 
Direct Connected exciter—50 KVA 
400 RPM. Complete Panel Board with 
per cars, etc, Voltage Regulator New Chain drive 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. with case. 20 KVA Transformer 
Atlanta, Ga. Box 546, Haverstraw, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


20 HP F-M Oil Engine 
120 KW Westinghouse AC Generator 
PD to Buffalo Gas Engine New 


\ » air compre oT of all size MOOT ma 
hine ol ete Send us your inquiry 

Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co. 

28 W. Second Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














For Only a 
One Dollar Bill 


You Get 12 Big Issues of Pit and Quarry with 
1. All the News of the Industry 
2. The Best Editorial Features Available 


PAY NO MORE—Send that Dollar Now! 











FOR SALE 


1—36” x 48” Jaw Crusher, One Piece 
Steel Frame, Good Working Con 
dition, nearly new. Address Box 
No. 800, Pit and Quarry Publica 
tions, 538 So. Clark St., Chicago. 














Brand—New— W ire—Ro pe—For—Sale 
At—Below—Market—Prices—Suitable—for — Hoisting 
—Guys—Draglines—Cableways—Dredges—Shovels— 
—and—Etc 
All — Sizes — from—%,'’ to 2'4’’—Dia. Inclusive— 
Priced—Right—for—I m mediate—Sale — Send — for 
Complete—List— 
TERRENCE P. WYNN 
100 West 72nd St New York City 
Phone—Trafalgar—7-0536 
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Broadcast #/Pit-"Quarry/ # Section 
FOR SALE ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. fer sale Royal E. B urnh am 


12’ Gayeo Separator, model 21 at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 


Hardinge Mills, 414’x16”, 5’x22” guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. orn at Law 
8’x 3.07 in V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. Att sind 


Jaw Crusher! 10x7 94x12”. 30x60’ 
iivemceak Ste 3h ike, LK Rotors FORT WAYNE, IND. e 


Sturtevant No. 1 Ringe Roll Mill Patent and Trade-Mark 

































































j Gates Gvrato1 Crushers No 3D 
- ranes, 35 ton Industrial auses 
ae ee . 
Traylor Crushing Rolls 12x18”, tone Plant 18” G plete, no real estate 
56x16” Elevating Conveyo eae, Sieber Genes e 
. Crusher “ee 56 x 72 24 x 36 42 x 60 
2 Raymond roll higtl ide Mills Compressors, 870 ft. wi t or. 2000 ft. ste , 
6—No. 0000 Mn 06. Mo. 2. Hasmond ee 208 and : TOA with ‘Texrop 511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Mills ere Nisraaty ete Butytoe SOB Dh WASHINGTON, D. C. 
2 Rod M 5x] 1x10 s k Eagle 25 ft Man y Barga 
hy te | Vlor Bulldog (;vratory a Vv. Konsberg, 111 W. Po toot Blvd., Chicago 
{ ust S 
1 Tyler Sturtevant Vibrating DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
; . ce sie ‘ ti pane mage CONVEYOR BELT CONTRACTORS 
ny . “ ans . vs Hiams 2000 feet good used 36'’ 7T-ply conveyor belt FIRECLAY, ASPHALT, LIMESTONE, 


rubber top covering 6’ bottom cover COAL AND ALL MINERALS 
STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA Light Gasoline Outfits 
We Waclek St. ew Wowk Otty, B.-Y. P. 0. Box 5419 Kingsessing Sta. MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 





















































Philadelphia, Pa. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
isashaadteasion bvoibes landinin, Wao ubaiinidn, on. WES WE LOOK INTO THE 
FOR SALE 100 HP. Mead-Morrison D.D. drag scraper hoist, $1450 EARTH 
2-24°x36" primary jaw usher Carroll & Farr ea 4 
JAW CRUSHERS—4’°x8"-7°x11"-8"x14"-9"x15"-10"x 16" $1950 By using Diamond Core Drills 
67x20" - 11°x22" - 12"x24” - 13°x30" - 15x30" - 18x30 12”x26” Good Roads—Champion No. 6 jaw crusher, $750 We drill for Limestone, Gyp- 
18°x36" - 20x50" - 28x36" - 30x30" - 26x42” - 36x48" L. d k, 40’ | 45H &D sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
$2" x60"-42"x48" : x ‘ keletor St and all other minerals. 
Crushing Rolls—16"x10" up to 54°x64 peace i megane Peer tcl tdci ta labial aaa That PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
= & FVUES A +} ms AUT. rushing and screenir la TTT 
t . ) ; . Drilling Contractors 
Gyratory Crushers—From No. 3 up to No. 12 H. Y. Smith Co., 241 East Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis Pitteburgh, Pa. 
N 0-N and N é 
No. 0-No. 1 No. 1 nd No. 2 rotary fine crushers 
Sadie bemenae calle i dpc mong SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
3x25’ 4'x30'-5'x30'=5 4()’-6'x50° direct heat rotary Se . r " GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 
is 1—36’" Telsmith Cone Crusher with electric mot Considerably below market prices. 
$’x30’-41.5'x26’-5'x30’ semi-indirect heat rotary drver 1—t odie — 1% ong hens ig ’ a 20 ton %-in. Hexagon. 
Indirect heat and steam heated air rotary dryers Se et ee : 50 ton %-in., |-in., | *%-in., 1% -in.,and 1%- 
SER faba f . -yd Western Standard gauge 2-way air dur in. Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. 
Rotarv cement kilns fron ) diameter 
ae a Ye i} , : poe ea; ELPHINSTONE, ae. me MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
tardinge-Marcy and Fuller-Lehigh mills i ou alver ree altimore, Mc : 
No. 0000-No. 000-No. 00-No. 0-No. 1—3 roll and 3 rol Telephone Calvert 0020 167 South St. New York City 
Raymond mills 
One 6'x8 Trav r all x 
5’x12’ and 4’x10' rod n FOR SALE For Sale or Rent 
lube mills from 4’ to 7’ in diameter _ F d. Side Dump ¢ 
; National Double Drum Electric Hoists ‘ anmnntives 
6-10" and 12’ air separators fitted with Ge a il Electric 60 H. P 220 i -ton, St neg any aad Peeatines. 
Hu Ss ant ind Niagara screens volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motors, controllers l-yd. Northwest Shovel-Draglines. 
Hoist —A * ind resistance grids Will sell very cheap Also general construction equipment 
oist —-Air compressors lower » nnlik wineenor 
, Se ee aie CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
W. P. HEINEKEN, Engineer SAMLER MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CO. eli Pittsburgh 
Chrysler Bidg., New York Tel.—Van. 3-1566 206 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 16 No. Clinton St. Union Trust Bldg. 




















RELIABLE USED EQUIPMENT 


All Sizes Diesel and Steam Engines, Generators, Crushers 
Compressors, Hoist, Derricks, Crane Lpeioameties Ca 
66 Hp. American 3-Drum and Swinger Gaso. Hoi 


0, 80, 100 Hp. 2 and 3-dr I tric Hoist 


100 Hp. Atlas Imperia ‘ F—M Dicssis a7 
150 Hp. A Chalme 900 rpm, Slip Ring Motor ae ra mee 
Send All eaeiaien and Offerings to 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
511 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
We can furnish what you need. 





Frequently you will find items in Pit and 
FOR SALE Quarry that are of real value—items that you 


1—1030 Champion Roller Bearing Reduction 


eect will want to refer to later. 


1—No. 6 Champion 12x26 Jaw Crusher 
2— 5g Yd. Thew Gas. Cat. Shovels 


ee ee eee VRE Mark these items — then mark the page num- 
ber of the item on the front cover. When you 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED want to refer to them later on, the numbers 


0 he Mar 


“Hammer Mills) Rotary Kilns and. Drver on the front cover make reference easy. 











aa sari ee ee et Keep a library of copies of Pit and Quarry— 
they're valuable. 














Experienced Sales Engineer wishes to 
make connections with reliable con- 
cern Where result ire ippreciated 
Have a large following with Crus hed 
Stone and Sand and Gravel producers 
ind General Conti ctors in New York 
State bw tevin Box SUD Pit and & 
Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark St., 




















Pit and Quarry 





you should have &: 


Pit and Quarry Handbook with 
which is consolidated the Directory of 
Cement, Gypsum, Lime, Sand, Gravel 
and Crushed-Stone Plants. Published 
Annually. A complete, concise and 
conveniently-arranged technical ref- 
erence work, on prospecting, plant de- 
sign and all phases of operation and 
maintenance of non-metallic mineral 
producing and manufacturing plants. 
Accepted universally as the standard 
authority. 

The Directory. Alphabetical and 
geographical lists of all non-metallic 
mineral plants in the United States 
and Canada, conveniently keyed for 
product. 

Pit and Quarry Directory. The Di- 
rectory section of the Handbook, pub- 
lished separately. 

Cements, Limes and Plasters. by 
Edwin C. Eckel, C.E., Consulting Geol- 
ogist. Third edition; 699 pages 6x9; 
161 figures; 269 tables; cloth. A com- 
plete and comprehensive review of 
the raw materials, methods of manu- 
facture and properties of the finished 
product, of all kinds of cementing ma- 
terials used for construction. 

Portland Cement. By Richard kh. 
Meade. Third edition; revised and en- 
larged; XII+707 pages, illustrated. 
The composition, raw materials, man 
ufacture, testing and analysis in the 
Portland cement industry. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, [Ly hk d 
> Ladoo 686 page 6x4 x0 dingvrams 
A comprehensi mook on the composi 
tion and properties methods of mining 
ind preparation, market values, extent 
nd nature of markets sp if t t 
ind test ind uses of all non-me l 
minerals of commercial importance 
ept fuels and natural bitumen ne 


hydrocarbons 


Mechanical Engineers’ 
1 S. Ma s, ed 


Lionel }& ) < tor-in l I 

fessor of Mechanical Engineering Hat 

vard University; ssisted by) staff 
specialists 2264 pages 41 

1300 illustrations nd diagrat 

ble thumb-indexed Thorouztl 

vised 1] y up te date , t} 

practi nd theo rt ns ha 

beer ubdivided more thoroug! 

iN more specifi ‘ tr nt to ] 

branches ot mechani ] S n¢ 

Standards ind practice have beer 

brought up to 1930; physical data have 

been everywhere revised to incorporate 


the best current values 

Mining Engineers’ Handbook, Co! 
piled by a staff of specialists; R 
Peele editor-in-chief, ; , 
Mining-Engineet formerty prote $ 
of Mining in the School of Mine & 








lumbia University Second edition For 
engineers concerned with the deve 
ment nd management f mit 
- for thos interested in tl 
structi details ! \ | tl 
stallatic of Dp nt ( ! l 
ind metallurgy nd sul 
neces ry to th nining inee! ! 
such dat on n hinet er | t 
lectr transn s structu 
design as he ma need it field 
\ 2-volume edition i pu s} 1 
greater facility in field use 
Mineral Deposits, By Walden 
n ofessor of Heonomic (eo 
issachusetts Institute of Tee} 
Third edition; 1049 page 
313 illustrations \ description 
classes and type examples, OK 
eurrence, structure ind orig of the 


principal deposits 


fugust., 1934 


A Your library is incomplete without 

the books listed below — books of 
real and practical value to all pro- 
ducers of non-metallic minerals. 


Handbook, 
ot f I) 






Prices are shown on the order blank be- 
low. Check the books you want, detach the 
order blank (only) and send it to us with 
your remittance. 

books on subjects not listed be low, write 


our book department 




















































ooN 


Diesel Engines. By Lacev H. Morri The Properties of Silica. ; bre 

SO} IS pages 6x4 85 illustrations bB. Seost A nograpl ! 

The book describes the various forms t us phas nd transformat 

Of Diesel engine how Vailable, ex- discu its structure nd symine 

plains their construction ind opera ts thern nd mect nieal 

tion, tells how to keep them running in elect nd on etic prope 

rood condition and how to install them t ist \ pplication In Inau 

Actual operation costs of Diesel en Nob preg 

Sines now In use in various industries Bearing Metals and Bearings. [iy \ 

included, MC ‘ A su ‘ of the fundament | 

Oil Engines, By Lace H. Morriso1 prineipl 1 practic volved in the 

175 pages 6x9 >7 illustrations The election of be ! 1 bearing met 

eonstruction and operation of oil en Is, t tl vitl biblio pt 

Kites It describe thie Various types ere hee { ture ! ! ra ] 

of Diesel, semi-Diesel and low-ecom elu Illust ted So pa 

pre ssion oil engines and shows how to Industrial Filtration, 13 \rtl 

install an oil engine ht It puts on reeord the it 
Iixeavation Machinery, Methods and twe ‘ Of Tite experiens na 

Costs, by \ 33 MeDaniel Prineipa eve ‘ ‘a been 1 de te 

Engineer, Construction Division of the nt i" Or | Leth Value I 
Army. 530 pages 6x4; illustrated Con t 1 » | 

tents Tools for loosening and hand ( r ( 

eNCAVATION aqarag ind Wheel scrapers ( é ( ce od t ( 

blade or road graders: elevating grad a ilte med Che 

ers: enpstat plows powel shovels filt DPD { Au equip 
craper, templet, trene] nd wheel ex | ‘ ‘and 1 haat ted 

cavators cableways dippet laddet ' tice f Plaats 
ind hydraulic dredge subaqueous =i Suetior ear filte |? 

rock drills; ¢ ind Vagon loaders 1, e Ke { he Swee 
highway nd railroad construction na { \ , filter Po 
clamation work; rivers, harbors and ? ( Ame 
inal municipal improvements: quar co rou f ‘ ising 1} 1 
ries, open-cut mines, ¢ ivel pits ind Sy} filts nd « rifier 1) 
briek wvard tunnels and underground , { } 
iaknse - 7 
Diatomaceous Earth, By Robert Cal de t Olive t nd t 
vert de ription of the present da I] d nad filte \ppl { 
industry of diatomaceous earth, it differs Uy pre fr ite Ihe { 
ecurrence mining nd preparation filt tion f Ut | ft operation 
physical properties, and the rapid ex ! ‘ the te COMP At f 
pansion of it use and application to te ! 1 a nt pract 

new industris Illustrated 256 par 


Pit and Quarry Publications — Book Department 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


PETACH COUPON (ONLY) AT CLOTTED LINE, CHECK, SIGN AND MAIL 


ORDER BLANK 
Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed find remittance for $ for which please send the books checked below, 


Witl Y: 
t} | rit ! 1 Qu 

Pit and Quarry Handbook and Directory $10.00 $19.50 
Pit and Quarry Directory (published separately ) 10.00 10.50 
Cements, Limes and Plasters.......... 7.00 7.50 
POMATIO COMENG 6.2% oc dae ee kew es he 10.00 10.50 
Non-Metallic Minerals ................. 6.00 6.50 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook...... ; 7.00 7.90 


Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in one volume 10.00 10.50 


Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in two volume 12.00 12.50 
NENOTH! TIOHOSIUS) 4.5, 6 oe eis sos lecen ead 7.00 7.50 
TOE SES SU oo | ; 5.00 5.90 
Re RRR ros ale, x ae lard ik mk we eae ws 5.00 5.90 
Iixcavation Machinery, Methods and Costs 5.00 9.90 
Diatomaceous Warth: <...sserece seas 1.00 1.50 
The Properties of Silica............ 9.50 10.00 
Bearing Metals and Bearings......... ; 5.25 5.75 
Pipascrial! ration 65.4.0 6.6 s.i/0 as 6.00 6.50 
NOT Ee Rates are for North At ' ( ~ t kw nd 7 ‘ 
Posse oO! for other countries neludins 

postage d duty 


Your Name.... 


a a 





Address 






National 


FOOT OF BELLE STREET 


It Withstands Vibration Without Crystallization. 
It ls Tough Enough to Resist Abrasion. 

it Maintains Its Accuracy Thruout Life of Screen. 
it Has Outworn All Other Special Alloy Cloths. 










WIRE CLOTH 









ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 
AGITATING MACHINERY 
DREDGE HOISTS 
STEEL HULLS « PONTOONS 
PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 





HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 


701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE «» «» «» «» INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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VIBRATING 


SCREEN 



































im 2 te l ies Link-Belt Vibrating Screen is truly ''a triumph 
ioe Wibocs of mechanical vibration." Its efficiency, simplicity 
ing Screen 


addline Trap of design, high capacity, and long life, make it the 
ae ideal screen for low-cost screening of rock products. 
Made in three general types, for both fine and 


coarse screening. 


The ''PD"' type, positive drive screen illustrated, i 
designed for heavy-duty, large-capacity, coarse 
screening. Equipped with angle changing mechan- 
ism. Can be supported from below or hung by 
cables from above. Screen cloth is quickly and 
easily detached. Long cushioning springs take shock 
loads. Send for Catalog. 


Massed On LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Reulouel: ‘with PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Screen Angle SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Changing : : 

Mechanism Offices in Principal Cities 











“DIAMOND” 


DREDGE PUMPS 
Equipped with the 


“WEAR RESISTER™ 


ARE CUTTING COSTS 
FOR THEIR OWNERS TODAY 


» Ai 

Don't Delay “Decfoet 
INVESTIGATE or 

YOU TOO CAN SAVE Revolving 


creen 
® Cylinders 

SENSATIONAL pump pertormance 1s achieved by 
new “Wear Resister’—a Pettibone Mulliken de 
elopment that ps destructive abrasion by protect 
ing pump shell, side plates an ers at vital points 
It prolongs pump duc t ts mina 
costly shutd t 1} ( It 

tes to the hig ( ) 1D | 

rat 1 ‘ ! 


Write for Bulletin of the new ‘Wear Resister,”’ 


and read how it may be adapted to your installatior 


PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CO. 


4712 Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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RODUCERS who know Qieie. no longer build their own 


elevating = FEU \ 
Since Hin must have ,—~i-—- —\\ 


and ES terminals 8 i : 


the sectional steel BEB ee for a a more __ 


than the wood, and have a real cen TIE =s 


A) ay 
that is ready at the! — Seal] v 











But there are still many field conveyors of the warping wood 


‘ —< OF = — 





7, - . 4 ° ° 
=o op — = type — chiefly because field conveyors must be 
prin s RBER 
moved or lengthened every few months. EENES are designed 


to meet more changes, set-ups, knock-downs, and moves than you 
ever saw in any gravel plant. These conveyors hold the records in the 


contracting game, where changes are made every so many days, in- 


stead of months! With the standardized 4 units, your field con- 
veyor can reach from A toawwwwB, then from A toonwawwww00w00 C 
or even from A to Gl 
One conveyor quwwwwwwww#ww3wwwwwwwyy can ‘be made into 
two awwwwwwww9wwp Si mm-_—=«w:“: Yo have the 
permanence of service that only steel can give - and flexibility 


that wood has never given. ok There i is no aan. 
hes = " : Pe ie + bey 5 es, ae 





oe serene 


3 *% ‘ 
oe Hr. 


CTT WACT Tae COMPANY. — WEST PARK AVENUE. AURORA. ILLINOIS 
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